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FREE TRADE. 


Division of labor is the greatest of all devices for the production of wealth. Without it we should be bar- 
barians. If each individual made for himself everything that he consumes, the entire time of each and all his- 
energies would be employed in procuring the simplest and crudest necessaries of life. Having no leisure for 
mental and moral improvement, he would remain an ignorant and brutal savage. Division of labor rescues him 
from that state. When each individual devotes himself to the production of a particular thing, the aggregate — 
power of labor is so multiplied that it becomes possible for all to have enough of the necessaries of life in return _ 
for avery slight expenditure of time and labor; and since this secures leisure for the development of special talents 

aud the improvement of general conditions, division of labor is the corner-stone of civilization. But division 
of labor is ineffective without trade. If trade were impossible, division of labor would be impossible. Noone ~ 
would devote himself to the manufacture of one thing if he could not trade his products for other things. For 
the sume reason, if trade were forbidden division of labor would be forbidden. It follows that any interference’ _ 
with trade is to that extent an interference with division of labor. Thus, restrictions upon trade tend not 
toward further civilization, but backward toward barbarism. To make trade free is to progress. Any one 
under whose eye this paper may fall, and who may wish to become more familiar with the subject of free trade __ 
- in its theoretical, moral, and practical relations, or to keep posted in the news of its progress throughout the 
world, can become a STANDARD subscriber for the remainder of the current year for one dollar ; and in addition 
to the paper he will receive, without extra charge, a copy of “‘ Protection or Free Trade?” by Henry George, in 
which the whole subject is clearly presented in Mr. George’s charming style. This copy of “‘ Protection or 
Free Trade?” is of the best paper bound edition published, and its regular price is 35 cents. Regular subscrip 
tions to THE STANDARD are three dollars annually, and with each annual subscription a premium is given, in 
‘accordance with the terms stated below. Ag) 


PREMIUMS. 3 
Regular subscribers are entitled to premiums on the following terms : ae 
FIRST.—THE STANDARD, with the Forum, for one year. <A total value of $8.00 for $5.00. 


- SECOND.—TuHE StTanDARD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing twenty-four portrait 
af the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of 312.00 for $5.20, E 


| THIRD.—TuHE StaNDaRD, with the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one year, and either Grant’s Memuirs (th 
- original edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), or 
McCilellan’s Memoirs (in 1 volume). A total value of $13.00 with Grant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s, $12. 


with Sheridan’s, or $9.75 with McClellan's, for $6.00. : 
N. B.—If these books are ordered by mail, the following sums for post in addition to the $6.00 must be sent: For Grant, 48e.: — 
man, bee: for Sheridan, 46c., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be forwarded by express at subecriber’s expense. | — lot Sher — 


FOURTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of $8.00 for 55. 50 
IN. B.—This premium will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North American subecription books. } — 
PIETH. -Tux Sranparp, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound book, 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be used for solving almost every problem in — 
the art of carpentry. <A total value of $4.0U for $3.00. : 


‘SIXTH.—THE STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. A total valu : 


of $4.50 for $3.00. . 
[N. B.—If this book is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 


SEVENTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


EIGHTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. is 
This book in heavy paper cover, contains 104 pages, 11x14 inches, with 9x12 ‘plates, and gives plans, elevations, perspective views, descriptions 


~. owners’ names, actudl cost of construction, and instructions for building 70 cottages, villas, double houses, and brick block ho : 
to 24,500, together with barns, stables, school houses, town halls, churches, and other public buildings, and includes specifications forme of —— 
- contracts, ete. lin 
-. NINTH.—THE StTanparp, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day Wants (in paper), and The 8 —— 
ei ! unnyside 
Cook Book, b Mrs. J ennie Harlan. A total value of $4.25 for $3.00. , yside . 
Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 recipes in every department of human effort. 520 ro * 
in the index alone. A book which has never before sold for less than $4.00. Among the thousands of recipes;in tits book Ace Tanne bie ne 
as 8 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lumber dealers, trappers, barbers, painters, grocers, cooks, machinists foe 
dealers, tailors, bookkeepers, liquor dealers, miners, hotel keepers, milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, stockraisers, whitewashers, : 
es housekeepers, dressmakers, dealers, gardeners, ink makers, soap makers, and nurses. The many different departments include such subjects aa 
Accidents and Emergenctes, Cements, (Glues and Pastes. Dumestic Animals Household Miscellany, Household Pests, Washing, Bleaching, Dyeing, ‘The _ 
Toilet, Hunting, Trapping and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Painting and Papering, Preserving and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy. 8, t — 
TENTH.—THE Stanparp, with Romance (the best monthly magazine of short stories) for onue 


year. <A total value of $5.50 for $3.75. 
ELEVENTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the New Earth for one year. A total value of $3.50 for $3.00. 
TWIEBLFTM. -TE Stanvarp, with the weekly edition of the New York Tribune, for one year. A total 
- value of $4.00 for $3.00. A tote, 


| THIRTEENTH. IAx STANDARD, With the Home Journal. <A total value of $5.00 for $3.00. 
— e Home Journol, of New York, was foun ẽ7 years ago by the celebrated ts and easayists, N. P. Willi d a} ‘ 
& tts early acquired distinction as the leading exponent in America of the higher literary and social cultuce. Sec eer an Fetaing, 


FOURTEENTH.—TuHE Sranparp, with Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, Social Probl fone 
cor Free Trade? (In paper). <A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. . — — Protection 
_ FIFTEENTH.--Tue Stanpakp, with the Review of Reviews for one year. A total value of $5.50 for ¢4 
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datel 
cork, ahat tes are required to present their 
With the souchers therefor duly verified, to 
Rhee subscriber, the assignee of aaid John Crouy, for the 
enehiteol creditors, at his affice, at No. 237 Broadway, 
Sa the City of New York, on or before the 234 day of 


2. 

New Stork, March 6th, 1402. : 

” 0 a. WRAY, 
: Assignee, 

Roperteous & Mawnor, 

°~ SMorneys for Assignee. 


S PORSUANCE OF AN ORDER MADE BY HON. 
ROGER A. 2 UVOR, one vl the Judges of the Court 
«nt (ommotn Pleas, in and for the City and County of 
‘Rew Vork,on the 2th day of February, i602, notice Is 
hereby given to all credtiors aud peraons having claims 
Charies 1 Kohthaas, lately doing business in the 
ty and Gounts of New York, that they are ulred te 
present their claims, with the vouchers therefor, duly 
merRed, 20 ghe subscriber, the «uls appointed substi- 
uted assigneeof eald Charics 4. Kohthaas, for the bene. 
Wt a creditors, at fis glace of transacting business. 
Dos. 69and hl Chambers street, in the City of New York, 
<r BeTore the 34-day of May, 242. — 
Dated New York, February 2tth, 1572. 
: a F. W. BRODSKY, 
— Substituted Assisnes. 
Onn EH. Bropcky, : 
Attormmey for Astignee. 
2 PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER MaDe BY THE 
- ION. BOGER A. PRYOR, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pictu and for the City and Couuty of New 
‘ore, onthe th day of February, 1892, notice is hereby 
givin to atthe creditors and pers.ns having clains 
mt Joseph Zweigel, lately doing business in th. 
ete andCounty of New Vork, that they are requited t. 
preeat their claims. with the wouchers therefor, duly 
@wrificd, tothe subscriber, the duly appointed assignee 
thesald Joseph Zweige), for the benetitof creditors, 
JE bis Glace of transacting husiness, No. a2 Maiden lane, 
Sn the (ty of Rew Vora, om wr hefore the 22d day of 


‘New York, February 5th, 1842. 
— FREDERICK RAFFEMAX. 
Assignee, 
Jocern Kontmre, 

Attorney for Assign 

jane Broadway, New Vork City. 


OF COMNON PLEAS IN AND FOR THE 
J. and County of New Vork—John P. Hunt, 
plaintiff, agaluer Hugh Finuan, Lawrence Finnan, 
eae Fiunan, wife of Lawrence Finnan (her first 
mame being enknown to plaintiff), James Finnan. 
: innan, wife of James Finnan, (her first mame 
‘paling unknown to plaintl), Rose Godfrey (formerly 
Rose Finnan), Cililam J Godfrey, her hushan 
— — rr ce eens te Meoutah 
, wife wa R a 
(or McCloskey}, wife of James McCusker (or 
cCioskes), Bradley, widow of Johu J. Bradley, 
*2 the dled Jeaving a widow, and the devisees 
enld John J. ler, deceased, and all other 
orclaiming «9 bethe heirs at law of the 
fley, decessed.and the wives of such 
J. and the grantees, mortgagecs and judz- 
end the heirs and devisees of said gran- 
and judgmentcrediters of such persons, 
them, and all persons claiming ander or 
. sald persons ngunknowarty plaintiff, 


ts. 
“Te the above named deferdants and each of them: 
om are hereby summoned to answer the amended 
pnd supplen ental complaint in this action, and to serve 
wapy of your ahsweron the plainuf's attorney wathin 


*5* after the service of this summons, exclu- 
ohve * Say ot service; and in case of your failure 


) puswer, judgment will be taken against 
—— for the relief demanded in the amended 
pnd eupyiemental complaint. 
See eee THOMAS C. ENNEVER, 
est Office add a oMice, No. 12 Nassau street 
Pat Office address an ce, No. 2: ay ree 
‘ew York City. 
Wo Hagh Finuan, Lewrence Finnan, Finnan. 
wife ok «awrence Finnan (ier first name belng unknown 
» wi), James Finnan, Finnan, wife of 
james Finnan: Srstmame being unknown to plain- 
7 Bove sok ey — ae Pag tg raat be F 
— 52 y, her hushan ‘ Finnan, . A 
—— — John J. Bradley, deceased 
be died Searing a widow, and the devisees 


i sed d all vther — eee 
24 3ohu 3. Hradiey. deceased. and all at pers ans be- 
: Sor claiming 70 20 the heirs atiaw of the said Joba J. 
Bley. deceased, and the wives of such s ar 
‘Bmy)and the grantees, mortgagees and judgment credi- 
Sore, the heirnand deviscesof said grantees, mort- 
magersand ju‘gmentecreditors of such persons, or any 
— ‘all persons claiming under or through them, 
paid pereonsbeing unknown to plaintiff: 
‘Shee foregoing supplemental summons is served upon 
on by patlication, pursuant to au order yt Hon, Roger 
Pryor, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas Sor the 
City and County of New York, dated and Med the 1th 
aay of February, (892, with the supplemental and 
mended complaint in the office of the Clerk of the said 
Mourt of Common Pl-cas in and for the City and County 
of New Fork, at the County Court Fouse, New York 


THOMAS C. ENNEVER, 


WATIONAL HOMESTEAD CO. 


Wilt earn nearly Three Times ns muck as i any 
—— Sa:ings Fane Blix Rates ——— 
‘jet Mortanae lean only, aud rig ; nepec- 
tion, insures SAFETY and Pregiablenen, Money 
can be withdrawn at sv days’ notice. 
on our running shares, 
payablesemi-anuually. VU 7 Q 
SION. 3. W. REDINGTON, President. 


Par value of share, $200. 
Monthly dues per share, 
$1.00. ; 


Interest paléd in cash 


ALPUONZO J. STEERS, Secretary. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 
Agents Wanted. 39 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


mest : 
(ee.) LECT A. OSBAND, 
; Richican Mate Nermal Neheol. 


busy people. 

oficial who for a month 

o'clock at night, and yet has k € 

of current world events. He reads this Magazine. 
It gives him arunning commentary on importan 
events, besides a digest of the best articles i 
contemporary magazines,” 


es ——_- 
Price 25c. $2.50 a Year. 
AGEATS WAATED. CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION, 
TNE STasvpaRry wilt Cura sa abe aeseew of 
Reviews alune for §2.50 a year, or with THE 
Sraxpanb for $4.50 Address. 
. STANDARD, 
42 University Place. 


HOTEL LIST. 


NOTE.—Tae Sraxparv will be found on file in the 
reading rooms of the hotels named in this ist; and the 
publisher has satisfactory evidence that the hotels are 
well worthy of recommendation. 


MICHIGAN, 


NEW YORK. 


SDORMRE HOUSE, HORNELLAVILLE. 
Rates $2.00 per day. — 


OHIO. 
TODD HUCEE, YOURGSTOWN. 
Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 


lIvi·roa HOUSE tan : 
RTLAND, 
JAMES E. DAVIS, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


109 WEST 34TH STREET, 
Northwest Corner Broadway, oe NEW YORE 


THE STANDARD will supply any reg- 


ular publications, whether period- 


icals or books, at publishers’ prices. 


“Mr. ———,” said a well-known rector of a 
Boston church to his organist, ‘it is strange that 
we cainot have better music; at Dr. Phillips 
Brooks’s church they have very good music.”’ 
“And very good preaching, Mr. ,”” was the 
rey. ee ee 


ECKHAM & BROWN, CHICAGO, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LA 


Onvits.c PecnHam. 
Att’y for the First Nat’! Bank. Taos. H. 
attention will be given to coutroversies arisin 
under the custom and revenue laws of the United States, 
and in matters of importance, services connectio 
therewith will be rendered in any part of the United 


INDIANA. _ Se 


EJENKY RAWIE, ANDERSON, _ 
H CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Sanitary sewerage for towns. 
Road making. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. _ 
LEV! McGke, RAPID City, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practices in all Courts. Special attention given’ to 
United Gtates land and mining laws. =. 
TEXAS, «eC 
EWING & Hi, F. 
HOUSTON, - 
LAWYERS, 


Goupruwairr, 


MASSACHUSETTS, : 
QMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATIN 
BUsTON. — * 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 
WARMING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
Correspondence solicited. ‘4 Kilby Stree 


MICHIGAN. 


OCH BROS., ADRIAN, — 
40 and 16 South Main Street. 
BUTTER—FANCY LENAWEE DAIRY. 

Lenawee County is far fained for its superior dairy 
products, and supplies more fancy butter than any 
county in Michigan. We make a specialty of shipping 
in crocka and firkins, for family use, to every part + the 
Union. Send for quotations. BOR SS 


DRIAN, MICH. 
The manufacturers’ Eldorado and & 

residents The junction of the great W 
Shore Railroads. Manufecturers are requested 
municate with the Improvement Com : 
which is organized wi: 
the purpoee of inducin 
tishmentse. Address SECRETARY IMPRO 
Adrian, Mich. 


KEtts & BONS, ADRIAN. 
BRICK MACHINES.—Pruduce eid 
fect : and corners, without use 
Make all kinds of brick, and different 


vhan dies. No re- 
penned aale worked —— 
‘acturers. 


NEW YORK. ; 


DOBLIN & CO., NEW YORK CITY, 
HIGHEST GRADE HATS, a 
&52 Broadway, between 13th and 14th Streets. 
We alm to main the highest standard of excellence 


pores BROADWAY WAREHOUSE, . ‘ 
No. 1854 Broadway, New York Cer. — 

FURNITURE S1ORAGE AND TRUCKING. | 
Separate rooms from §1 up. - 


The Universal Knowledge and Informa- 
tion Bureau, World Bidg., N. V. Aus- 
Wers any questionon any subject. Fee 
25c. for ordinary question. Estimates 
made for questions that require special 
research. Seud 2¢ stamp for circular. 
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your IMPORTANT FOR DEMOCRATS THAN GETTING 

TOGETHER.—The newspapers and the men that are anxious to 
_ place the Democratic party in power, regardless of what it repre- 
sents or will do, but solely because it is their party, are calling upon 
Democrats to get together, as if the getting together of Democrats 
could elect Democratic candidates. The Democrats were together 
_ during the war, and they were mercilessly and justly deteated at 
every election. They stayed together after the war, and until poli- 
tics assumed a shape that drove Republicans out of that party they 
were punished as badly asever. And the party will be punished 
while it appeals to party traditions instead of appealing to the 
_ aspirations of democracy. Except for Cleveland’s administra- 

_ tion, there is nothing to be proud of in the history of the Demo- 
cratic party since 1850; nor is there anything in that history 
to attract either new voters or old Republicans. It is not by getting 
together that the Democratic party can rise to power, but by invit- 
ing Republicans and independents of demccratic proclivities to 
join them. 

Striking proof of this was given in the local elections throughout 
the State of New York last week. Senator Hill represents strict 
partisanship. He depends for success wholly upon thick and thin 
Democratic partisans. He had just secured control of the party. It | 
was a time if ever for Democrats to get together. Probably they 
did get together ; but they failed to induce others to gather with 
them, and the party was disastrously defeated. In Hill's own 
city, where the Democratic candidate for- Mayor was unobjection- 
able, except as the representative of Hill’s kind of democracy, and 
where party loyalty was made the shibboleth, the opposition candi- 
date was elected by a large majority. That city had long been 
Democratic, and last year it gave Flower a. decisive majority for 
Governor. 

We are ’going through a transition period in politics. If the 
Democratic party recognizes the fact, it may secure advantages in 
the change. If it does not recognize it, defeat is inevitable. The 
split in the party in New York is over that very question. It is 
_ between Democrats who read the signs of the times, and those who 

do not. Should the contesting delegation from this State be 
thrown out, the contesting delegates and their immediate 
Democratic constituency may submit, as they say they will. But 
- back of them and of their partisan constituency is a vast body of 

- voters who will not submit, And it is this body, not the thick and 

- thin Democrats, who will determine the electoral vote of New York 
next fall. 


OUNTY OPTION IN TAXATION.—The tax committee of the 
New York Assembly has reported the Connelly bill for county 
home rule in taxation to the House for consideration, but without 
recommendation either way. This is the bill which authorizes each 
county to determine for itself whether land values, improvement 
values, personal property, or any two, or all three, shall be taxed. 
It requires an appraisement of all kinds of property to be made so 
_ that each county shall be assessed its fair share of taxation by the 
‘State, but it allows the county to select the subject of taxation. 
The Connelly bill is the only practical solution of the perennial 
puzzle with which personal property taxationists afflict the public. 


If the counties that want personal property taxation choose, they | i 


may have it under this bill to their hearts’ content without hurting 
any one but themselves; and if the counties that want real estate 
taxation choose, they may have it under this bill without being 
annually subjected in the Iegislature to the ignorant onslaughts of 
personal property taxationists from other counties. 
The Real Estate Record and Guide, for a paper which is usually 
- so careful, makes a curious criticism. It says that inasmuch as 
about one-quarter of present taxation in New York city is derived 
from personal. property, real estate owners there would find their 
taxes raised from 1.91 to about 2.33, Though this takes no account 
of the saving in the expense of trying to collect personal taxes, that 
may be relatively so small as not to figure in the problem. But the 
paper goes on to say that real estate owners who do not themselves 
occupy their houses would shift the tax to tenants. As to so much 
of the tax as fell upon houses this would be true; but as to that 
which fell upon the lote it would not be true, as our contemporary 
-evidently sees, for it adds that ‘‘ the burden of carrying unimproved 
real estate would be correspondingly heavier.” This reference to 
unimproved real estate offers the best food for thought to be found 
in the whole criticism. Would it not be a good thing if the burden 
Of carrying unimproved real estate were made heavier? The 
heavier the burden the less likely it is to be carried, and unimproved 
real estate in greater supply would find its way to the real estate 


That would. be good for real estate dealers, who would 
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make their commissions ; it would be good for builders, who would 
be able to secure cheaper places on which to erect houses, and since 
house rent would tend to decline and tenants to call for better 
accommodations, the builders would find their trade brisker ; it 
would be good for tenants, for they could live in better quarters 
than now, and owing tothe brisker demand for workers of all 
kinds they would have steadier work at better wages, which would 
make it beiter for storekeepers, and better for farmers, who consti- 
tute one of the sources of supply for storekeepers. Indeed, it would 
tend to benefit every one, except the owners of unimproved real 
estate, who poise like hawks over a chicken yard, watching an 
opportunity to make something out of other people’s enterprise. 


| What do these owners of unimproved real estate do, anyhow—as 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
ö—— — — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — —— — —— 


owners of unimproved real estate? It is said that they hold it until 
it is wanted. Very well, it will not run away if they stop hold- 
ing it. 


IAGNOSIS BEFORE REMEDIES. — The indifference with 

which even men who are supposed to be wise contemplat®out- 
breaks among the poor, with sensational accounts of which the 
newspapers are often full, affords a curious study. It is like the 
behavior of those neighbors of Noah who thought the deluge 
** wouldn’t be much. of a shower after all.” Here and there, how- 
ever, a note of warning is heard, and we have seen nothing so elo- 


quent as this from the Detroit Journal : 


There are said to be 30,000 unemployed men in Chicigo. In Indjanapo- | 


lis there are rioting and bloodshed because of the strike of the street car 
employees. Nearly half a million of English miners are abont to strike — 
to prevent a reduction of wages. The miners of Pennsylvania are paid 
barely enough to live upon, and they must rent company houses and trade 
at company stores which rob them as they please. The Pennsylvania miners 
are practically the slaves of one great corporation. In Spain they are 
hunting down and garroting those who agitate fora change of the social 
order. Anarchists are using dynamite in Paris. The unemployed and 
starving of Austr’a are turning to suicide for relief. The throne of the 
kaiser is being assailed by furious mobs of hungry men who are impudently 
told to emigrate if they are not contented with things as they are in Ger- | 
many. Famine rules among 30,000,000 of the peasants in Russia. In all | 
parts of the civilized world poverty is taking on more hideous forms, or 


‘else the newspapers are more active in presenting the details of human. 


misery. Just above the unemployed and starving are thousands in the 
social sca:e for whom one turn of the relentless wheel would mean sharp 
hunger. By the greatest exertion in the midst of anxiety and fear of want. 
they manage to hang upon the edge of respectability. In some respects 
theirs is the deepest suffering. Tne whole world seems in travail, and 
what is the remedy, if remedy there be ? 

To this group of significant facts might now be added the bread 
riots of Dantzig, and then the story would not be half told. Pov- 
erty is indeed the great puzzle of the time. What is the remedy? 
That is not the primary question. When a doctor is called in cases. 
of sickness, the first question he puts to himself is not ‘‘ What is the 
remedy ?” but ‘‘ What is the disease?” And that is the question 
we must answer for society before the efficacy of any remedy can 
be considered. 

What is the cause of this disease, of which the symptoms are so 
marked, so general, so constant, so pitiful, and at times so menac- 

ing? It cannot be lack of wealth. Wealth is plentiful. But more 
important than that, far more important, the very men who 
suffer from want are able to produce enough and more than enough 
wealth to meet their wants. And those who fear the ‘ turn of 
the relentless wheel,” do they fear lest they may not be able to 
keep on producing wealth? No, that is not the fear that hovers 
above them and darkens their lives with its shadow. Neither is it 
inability to produce wealth that prevents the others from lifting 
themselves out of poverty. If we search for the germ of social dis- 
ease in the incapacity of men to produce what they need, we shal) - 
search in vain. The labor power, mental and physical, with which 
wealth is made, and without which there would be no wealth, we 
have in abundance. In an army of hungry men there resides all 
the labor power that is necessary to supply all their wants. 

If lack of labor power is not the cause ot poverty, is it lack of 
willingness to labor? As to those who fear the ‘ turn of the relent- 
less wheel,” that cannot be; they are now working, and their great 
anxiety is not that they may be compelled.to keep on working, but 
that so uehow they may be prevented from working. And as to 


those who are without work, is it not work that they ask for? — 


What did'the bread rioters of Germany demand? Not bread, but 
work. Not charity, but a chance to trade the only thing they have,, 
labor power, for the products of other labor power. There was no 
bread riot in Berlin when the boom was on and building was brisk. 
He must be a very poor social doctor who, in the face of common 
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and general facta which point away from this explanation, insists 
that poverty and fear of poverty are due to the indolence of 
the poor. 
Is it not obvious that the real trouble is lack of opportunity to 
work? But why should there be any lack of opportunity to work 
when all who want are willing to work in supplying want? How 
con there be lack of work while want exists. With demand for the 
products of work, and ability and willingness to do work, why 
gould any suffer? 
Look a litile farther. While all who suffer are able and 
willing to work, the ability of each is limited to the pro- 
duction of only one kind of thing, or, at best, ‘of a few kinds. 
Some can build houses, some can contribute in various ways to the 
_ production of food, some in various ways to the production of 
. aothing, eome to the production of luxuries. Esch wants a little 
of all theve things, but not as much as he can make. Then why 
docs not each make what he can make to best advantage, and trade 
‘with those who make other things, until the wants of all are satis- 
fied? Nature has given us oceans and rivers to facilitate such 
trade, and man’s inventiveness has added devices almost without 
‘wember: while, back of this, nature has supplied raw material in 
abundance. With exhaustiess raw material for the production of 
wealth, with millions of laborers of all grades, from the unskilled 
** band” to the inventor, and with channels of trade through which 
products flow smoothly to the points where they are wanted and to 
the people who want them, why should any be poor, why should 
gny be in fear of poverty ? 
Is not the inference irresistible that trade must be interfered 
with, 80 as to keep the workingman as consumer away from the 
workingman as producer? Manifold facts verify the infer- 
ence, Protective tariffs—any tariffs, including ordinary tax- 
ation—tend to make trading less extensive and more difficult ; 
_ and this in turn tends to make the supply of labor greater than the 
@emand for labor products. But underneath is the fact that raw 
enaterials for the production -f.all forms of wealth are treated as 
private property, so that producers are compelled to divide their 
products with the owners of the raw material. Land, being limited, 
decreases in value, so as to take a growing proportion from the pro- 
. ducer for the benefit of the landowner. Thus land, becoming a safe, 
and taking a period of years together an exceptionally certain and 
proltable investment, is appropriated on speculation ahead 
of ite demand for use. Hence our unworked coal fields, our 
 wmworked farm lands, our unimproved city Jots. No one can use 

- them without permission of an owner, who demands a price that 
makes profitable production nearly or quite impossible without skill 
«fa very high and unusual order. For that reason the less skill- 
_ fal, deprived of opportunities to work for themselves, become com- 
_ petitors for cpportunities to work for others. The competition 
- grows keen as the process goes on, and wages fall. With falling 
wages, consumption declines; and as consumption declines oppor- 
tunities for other laborers to supply consumption are narrowed. 
‘The outcome is an unemployed class. That point reached, a social 
earthquake is only a matter of keeping on. 
AI this is not the explanation of poverty, will the Detroit Journal 
give one—an explanation of the disease, and not as is so often 
done, a mere speculation about some of its symptoms? And if our 
explanation is the true one, will the Journal tell us why this is not 
a just and effectual remedy : Abolish all taxation on wealth, so that 
it can be produced, owned, enjoyed, and exchanged without arbi- 
- ary interference; and raise all public revenues from the value of 
Gand, 90 that users of superior land will have no arbitrary advantage 
over users of Jand not so good, and that unused land will be 
abandoned. 


ENGLISH COAL MINERS’ STRIKE.—The contemplated 
trike of English coal miners exhibits some peculiar phases of 
trades wnioniam, The mine owners having announced a reduction 
a wages, the miners protested ; but the owners, explaining that the 
‘Sail in the price of coal compelled it, insisted upon the reduction. 
‘The miners then proposed that mining stop by mutual agreement 
- gaatil the price of coal should rise to the former figure. The owners 
_ sdeclimed. They argued that other mines would rush their product 

uin and ake the market. The miners replied that they would call 
at the miners from all mines that sold coal for less than the 
former price. Still the owners refused to yield, and the miners 
gave notice of astrike. As sucha strike would withdraw thou- 
sande of miners from coal production, and tend to raise the price of 
‘moal, to the obstruction of many other industries, the interests of 
aver a million workingmen were involved; and the mere expecta- 
tionof the strike has raised the price of coal in England to such a point 
that poor consumers are actually suffering, and the fear of greater 
 guffering becomes more intense as suspension of work in factories 
weing large quantitics of coal becomes imminent. Yet, despite the 
higher price of coal, the mine owners show no disposition to main- 
‘tain wages. The truth is that itis not prices of coal that determine 
‘wages of miners, but the supply of unemployed labor in 
. ihe real 





absolute ownership of coal deposite, which English law has unjustly _ 
By reason of their ownership they 


vested in a few English people. 
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can afford to stop production for an indefinate time—longer than | 3 


miners can afford to do without work. But a new era is opening. 


The municipal election in London gives promise of an early adop-. 


tion of the single tax. When this is applied to mining values, mine 


owners will find themselves in a position where they must either | 
work their mines to the best advantage or let some one else“do it. 
The demand of employers for workmen will then advamce to meet _ 


the demand _of workmen ‘for:work, and arbitrary Feducsions of wages fe 


will no longer be possible. — 


ALLOT REFORM IN NEW YORK.—An exploded constitu: 


tional objection to the blanket ballot was again raised last week 
It had been 
seen that even with a blanket ballot, if the voter were allowed to — 
write the name of any one on his ticket as the candidate of hiv 


in the Judiciary Committee of the New York Senate. 


choice, an opportunity for identifying ballots would be afforded, 
and the New York ballot reformers provided that no names, except 
in emergencies, should appear on the official ballots. but those of 


duly nominated candidates, which should be in print. The consti- 


tutional objection made to this is that a voter has the right to vote 


for any one for any office, provided he has the constitutional qualifica- — 


tions. Nothing could be more absurd. The voter has no right to vote 
at all unless he registers a reasonable time before election. He has 
no right to vote for any one .». ho has been disqualified from holding 
office as a punishment of crime, even though the Constitution does 
not provide that penalty for the crime. 
and to vote for whom he pleases, but only in obedience to such 
rules and regulations as the Legislature may impose. . 


A voter has aright to vote, — 


The only limitation upon the legislative power of regulating elec- _ 


tions is that ita regulations shall be reasonable. 


know who is ‘up for election? What substantial right is annul- 


Is it not reasonable — 
that candidates shall be named a few days before election that their 
names may be printed on the official ballots and the public — 


led by such a regulation? Voting is not intended for the purpose of * 


enabling voters to exhibit either their handwriting or their cranki- 


ness on ballots, but for the purpose of ascertaining the will of the nee 


majority. 


N ENGLISH REVOLUTION.—The County Council election in 


London last Saturday was a revolution. 


were returned to the Council in such overwhelming numbers as tu 


insure an official demand upon Parliament for power to tax land 


values for the expense of public improvements in London. This 
power can not be much longer denied. The very election that 
insures the demand, prophesies the triumph of the Liberal party 


at the approaching Parliamentary elections ; and the Liberal party — 


is so pledged to the taxation of land values that it will be 


impossible for it to refuse the demand of the new County Council . 


of London. That power, when vested in the London Council, 
will algo be vested in every County Council in England. The Lon- 
don Council, already committed to the single tax, will institute the 
reform as soon as it receives the power; and the sentiment 
which has made it possible there, exists in other counties and 
will soon be felt in all. It may safely be predicted that the begin- 
ning of the end has set in in England. The adoption in the world’s 
metropolis of so large a single tax measure, in full recognition of 


the truth of single tax principles, will meanitsearly adoptionin na _ 
greater and increasing degree, not only in London, but wherever — 


the influence of English thought extends. 


]JOW, 70 REGULATE CORPORATE FRANCHISES. —Governor 


Flower, of New York, has just sent to the Legislature a mes- 


It turned upon the _ 
question of taxing land values, and the supporters of the single tax - 


sage so important and sensible as to deserve a place in the highest — 


order of State papers. Its subject matter is the relation of public ~~ 


improvements to corporate franchises; the occasion is pending 
legislation looking to the construction of a public bridge across the 
East River and connecting elevated railroads, by a private corpura- 
tion. 


The Governor says, and in this he expresses the best public senti- 
ment, that he has no sympathy with that ‘“immoderate concern” 
for public interests which sees a bogy in every corporate enterprise — 
of a public character ;” and he makes a perfectly fair criticism 


when, disapproving the wholesale denunciation of men and 
motives with which ‘‘a somewhat short s'ghted and hysterical 
press” greets every corporate attempt to obtain municipal privi- 


leges, he declares that such denunciation retards public improve- - 


ments, and rivets more tightly the fetters of existing monopolistic 
control. He believes in encouraging public improvements. He 
believes that as far as possible they should be undertaken at private 
expense and managed by private enterprise. He opposes the inter- 
position of unnecessary or arbitrary restrictions which will hamper 
improvements or deter investment. But he believes also that the 
bestowal of municipal franchises should be surrounded with rea · 


cause oa — — —— is the | swonable — for — the public interests, 
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terms approximately commensurate with the value of the privi- 
leges granted. , 

Both by argument and from experience Governor Flower shows 
that the selling of franchises to the highest bidder not only fails to 
accomplish its purpose, but that it actually favors existing monopo- 
lies at the expense of the public ; and he suggests a ‘‘ careful scheme 
of municipal compensation based upon future earnings rather than 
upon present estimates.” In support of his suggestion he soundly 
and forcibly argues that the present worth of franchises is a difficult 
matter to calculate; that a public franchise, which to-day may 
seem of little or no value, may in twenty-five vears be of: great 
value ; and that a privilege which is valuable to-day may in a few 
. years have lost its value. His conclusion is that improvements 
should be welcomed by withholding unreasonable or doubtful 
restrictions; and that monopoly should be guarded against by insist- 
ing that, if a franchise prove specially remunerative, the munici- 
pality be reasonably compensated from time to time out of its 

income. 
| Governor Flower does not propose a definite scheme. He leaves 
that to the Legislature. But the principle is sound, and it is obvious 
that a practicable scheme may be easily devised. The principle is the 
essential one from which las single tax men we proceed, that 
opportunities to improve should be free, but that when monopolistic 
_ advantages accrue, the value of those advantages—not the value of 

the enterpiise but of the advantages—should be taken for pub- 
-lic-use, — o 
— F 


THE NATURE OF MONEY. 
EDWARD J, SHRIVER, 


>. In political economy, as in the field of ethics, money might well 
be termed the root of all evil. No other department of the 
science has served more thoroughly to tangle up the brains of those 
who have studied it, from whichever point of view they have 
approached the study. Nor is this strange; for, while such processes 
us the production of wealth or the operation of rent are created by 
natural forces, 

and governed by 

natural law, 

money is a mere 
- artificial device, 

evolved though it 

has usually been: 
by the involun- 

tary concert of» 
men as they have. 

come _ together 

into societies. Re- 

duced to its essen- 

tial characteristic, 

money is simply 

a tool of trade, the 
_ representative of 
other things the 
exchange of 

which it makes 

more convenient, 

Its quality is 

wholly unimpor- 
tant, so long as ; 

it is generally acceptable, just as its quantity has little. if any, 
such influence on trade as is generally ascribed to it. The other 
functions commonly ascribed to money—those of measuring values, 
of serving as astandard of value during more or less extended periods 
of time, and as a “ store of value”—are purely incidental to the pri- 
mary one of acting as a circulating medium ; and the last named of 
these is not really a property of money at all, but only of the 
precious metals, of which it has, until the most modern times, been 
chiefly composed. 

For within a comparatively recent period, the nature of money 
has almost wholly changed. In barbarisms which have pro- 
Bressed just beyond the state of barter, the articles used to rep- 
resent goods when passing from one hand to another, have rarely 
had intrinsic value. A string of wampum or of shells came to be ac- 
cepted by common consent as representing a certain value in the 
skins or other articles that constituted the germ of commerce thus 
far developed ; and men therefore gave up their surplus of useful 
things for the valueless money, in simple confidence that other men 
who might have to dispose of what they in their turn might need, 
would do the same. So long as trade was vontined to narrow geo- 
graphical limits and amongst closely related tribes, this did well 
enough ; but as it spread more widely abroad the need of more 
security was felt, and when men sold goods they required to be 
paid in something which cost some labor to get and was sure to be 
wanted for | 
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its own sake, so. that when they might wish to buy. 
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there would be no difficulty about it; and thus such materials as. 
gold and silver came into use. 

With the still further widening of commercial circles, we have 
now ‘fairly reached another stage. Returning in one sense to a 
system of barter, we have adopted a circulating medium even less 
intrinsically valuable than wampum, because purely intangible. 
Fully nine-tenths of all transactions within advanced nations, per- 
haps three-fourths of the domestic dealings of the more backward 
ones, practically the whole of international trade, is conducted 
entirely without the use of any representative except the writing 
down of values in books and on exchangeable slips of paper. The 
farmer delivers his grain to the commission dealer and gets from 
the latter a certificate that he has done so in the shape of a check 
on the local bank, which the dealer makes good by depositing a 
draft upon the city house to which the grain has been shipped. The 
farmer has meanwhile transferred his credit at the bank, perhaps 
for dry goods or groceries at the country store, the keeper of which 
transmits it again on paper to the city whence these goods came 
and where they have been produced by operatives who have eaten 
the flour ground from the grain, and where the exchange of the 
grain for the dry goods or groceries is effected by means of the issu- 
ance of more checks and the cancellation of these against each other 
on the books of the banks, and usuaily by a final settlement of bal- 
ances in the clearing-house between the banks. J 

All this is simple enough and familiar enough; and yet it fe but 
a microcosm of what nearly all commerce has got to be, in which 
money as a concrete substance that is taken by A from B and given 
to C as a material representative, has disappeared, and become 
merely a term for the more convenient expression of the com- 
parative value of the goods interchanged. For all such trade, a dol- 
lar in reality means a certain accepted value of goods or services, 
and is no longer even superficially identical with a given number 
of grains of gold or silver, or a piece of paper printed in some particu- 
lar way. There is no magic in any of these things: they are of service 
in their monetary capacity only so long and to such extent as they 
can be more conveniently used and will be more readily acceptable 
than other things, as representing values in general. Their 
relative abundance or scarcity cannot in itself increase or diminish 
the number of transactions in which they are used, any more than 
the number of valves in an engine will affect the power or the vol- 
ume of the steam which passes through them; though just as the 
lack of these may retard the passage of the steam, or their excess 
may waste it by means of extra friction and leakage, so the volume 
of circulating medium may influence the ease of doing business, to 
the extent that the one is dependent upon the other as an exclusive 
agent for which no convenient substitute can be found in case of 
need. 


In effect, modern commerce has provided itself with just such a 
substitute in its increasing use of checks,and drafts,and money orders, 
and ledger accounts. By charging off services of one kind on one 
side against services of another on the other side until merely insig- 
nificant balances are left to be finally settled, we get rid of so much 
of the necessity for outright payments. Almost all international 
trade has come to be conducted on this basis, the “ rate of foreign 
exchange” quickly showing the traders of a country whether it 
is importing or exporting in excess, and atfording an inducement to 
make shipments one way or the other tu restore the balance, which 
overcomes even hostile tariffe. Narrowing somewhat as it descends 
from foreign trade through the various departments of wholesale 
business to the smallest retail transactions, these reciprocal credits 
of which the so-called ‘‘ money of account” consists, have entered 
already into the daily routine of purchases for final consumption, 
and are destined to be more and more utilized as their greater cor:-_ 
venience comes to be more fully appreciated, 


Every man who keeps his little hank account for household expensea, 
and pays his butcher's bill with a echeck instead of with greenbacks or 
coin, everyone even who uses the more cumbersome postal order system, 
is erpanding the currency, and doing ttmuch more efievently than an ~ 
del of Congress ever can, because the expansion comes just when and 
where it ts needed, and is done away with as soon as the need is past, 


Nor is there even the most remote connection between the volume _ 
of currency and what is so often spoken of a3 ‘‘ ease” or * tightness. 
of money,” except in so far as popular misconception leads to 
expanding or contracting the use of capital, because of the quantity 
of tangible currency that may happen to be in sight. Capital itself 
is fur the most part ephemeral and is not stored up, except 
in very minor degree, from year to year. The most stable form of 
capital—that in which it decays and is used up most slowly—is seen - 
in buildings ; yet it will generally be found that the value of a 
house that any man occupies is usually about equal to but one 
year’s ordinary income earned by him: considerably less for the 
great majority than the value of a year's product. The subject of 
loans, which is the ‘‘ money ” that periodically becomes “ tight” or 
“easy,” is in most cases nothing else than the sum of productive 
energy, the power of directing which—and accordingly of deter- 

ining whether or not it shall be exerted or remain stagnant—is 
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snore or leas concentrated in few hands. With the causes of this 
- sSemcentration, “money” proper has literally nothing whatever to 
A @o3 mor, except by its influence on the sentiment of those in con- 
- trol, has it with their action in any given case. 
Whether it te in the shape of wampum or bills of — 
of gold eagles or bank checks, of greenback dollars or commer- 
cial drafts, ite essential character is one and the same—that simply of 
@ convenient piece of machinery fr the more convenient exchange 
of goods or services (which in the last analysis are the same thing, 
~ by the way): and according to whether it performs that duty well or 
Mil, is it tobe determined whether a given kind of money is pri- 
marily good, bad, or indifferent. Tested by this standard, it is not 
heard to see that the best form is that which is simplest, is surest to 
pass current anywhere, and whose volume is automatically sclf- 
regulative; and that any attempt to arbitrarily increase or dimin- 
ish a currency docs harin in direct: proportion to how far a legisla- 
tive guess may miss the real quantity needed by trade. 
It és rue, however, that the incidental functions of money do 
somewhat modify the standard by which to judge ite relative use- 
- fulmess. These are, first, the serving as the measure by which to 
®ompare the respective values of articles exchanged for one another 
(through the indirect barter in which modern commerce consists), 
and, gecond, as thestandard by which the degree of service acknowl! 
— debt is to be recorded. The latter. though the chief 
bone of contention in monetary controversies is, after all, the least 
essential. In the first place, the conduct of business enterprises upon 
credit, unknown in barbarisms, is fast disappearing again as civili- 
zation advances. The great public and corporate debts which have 
grown up are in reality of the same nature as the share capitals into 
which the ownership of great enterprises is usually divided, and it is 
simply a question of convenience—which commerce can be safely 
trusted to settle for itself—in which form they are expressed. Jus- 
oe undoulstedly den:ands that the amount of service rendered in 
payment of a debt of whatever kind should as nearly as possible 
equal that which was originally borrowed, and it is certainly a con- 
wenience to have a comparatively unvarying standard by which to 
 geckon the debt and its re-payment. Yet there can be no doubt 
whatever that if a people should find i¢ more convenient to transact 
their exchanges with some medium that did not afford the requisite 
stability of value for the recording of indebtedness, they would 
apontancously arrange the latter on a basis that would exclude 
entirely the use of money. 
In like manner, it is solely a question of relative convenience 
- ‘whether the values of articles exchange! for one another shall be 
- @ompared in terns of money or according to some arbitrary scale. 
Judas in the case of debts, if the “‘ medium of exchange” (whether 
its adoption is due to an error of popular judgment, or to an 
 ibelligent eclection because of greater adaptability to its particular 
> work), is mot stable enough aleo to measure values, so that a man 
may bealways sure that every exchange in which he engages may 
be veckoned on the same scale, then the community will surely 
evolve its own “‘ measure of value ;” just as international trade has 
ome to be almost entirely conducted with the pound sterling as a 
standard, the relative value of which to all commodities is uniform 
‘the world over, although the relation to it of national currencies 
ie constantly changing. 
OF course, any radical change in the value of the circulating 
wesdiem, even if it is a change which permanently substitutesa 
te0l that ic better for the work to be done, not only creates confu- 
- gigmamongstall transactions that go on while the trade is being made, 
null aleo is necessarily unjust to one or the other party to any debt 
‘then existing. Whether such change can well arise uoder present 
wonditions by reason of an increase or decrease in the number of 
ois in circulation, is getting to be an open question. For all 
large dealings and for many small ones, the use of concrete money 
(gold or silver con and their representatives, government or bank 
motes) has been almost wholly abandoned in favor of the abstract 
money which is furnished equally by checks or other orders upon 
 papke and by transfers of accounts on merchants’ ledgers. Thecon- 
crete money doing not more than one-tenth of all the work done, 
an addition or deduction to it of half its volume, meansan addition 
or deduction vf not more than 5 per cent. of the total vol- 
ume of true money employed;—even if it is not 
wholly compensated for by a corresponding contraction or 
in the use of alstract money ; a man who ordinarily 
woes bank checks in setding a part of his personal expenses, for 
- Gmstance, being apt to employ them toa less degree if he should 
happen to receive more greenbacks than usual, and resort to the 
- qgheckbook more readily when the circulation of bills or coins, so 
far as he is concerned, is scantier. 
Under these circumstances, it is altogether problematical whether 
expanding or contracting a currency can have any such effect on 
| pricesas is commonly supposed, so long as the true value of each 
piece of money remains unaltered. For prices simply represent 
ee ee ee oe ee 
abstract as 
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well as concrete, 
other things. The value of a dollar being thus got at, it is tolerably 
certain that to increese the number of dollars of one kind will 
pretty surely cause an automatic decrease of dollars of another 
kind, after due allowance is made, of course, for avoiding an abso- 
lute famine of the concrete dollars, which are still indispensable for 
the “‘ small change dealings” of commerce. To change the 

of each dollar employed is quite another thing, involving dishonesty 
to some one concerned, and this can be done by doctoring the con- 
crete dollars, only so long as the denominations of these are accepted 
as a basis for the calculations in which the abstract dollars really 
consist. The condition under which this occurs is important to 
remember, as it is perfectly conceivable that if the value of con- 
crete dollars were to become too uncertain, not only would future 
contracts be calculated in terms of something else, but even current 
domestic transactions would also follow the example already set by 
international trade, and be carried on more than ever by means of 
abstract money, expressed in some other terms than those of ordi- 
uary currency. 

Quality, not quantity, would therefore seem to be the true desid- 
eratum in selection of a currency medium, and this mainly to 
insure that the denominator of both the concrete and the abstract: 
forms of money shall remain the same. The object of endeavoring 


‘to secure this uniformity is to avoid the expensive labor and the 


confusion incident to the translation of the terms of small transac- | 
tions (for which ordinary currency is chiefly used) wherever these 
mingle with large transactions in which such currency is hardly 
used at all. 


Edward J.Shriver was born at Cumberland, Md., February 18, 1856, and came to”: : 


New York early in 15:8. Fore short time he was a reporter on the Tribune, but in 


1870 enga:ed inthe fron business, and ten years later was instrumental in form- 


ing the New York Metal Exchange, of which he has been secretary since its organiza- 
tion. Originally a Republican, he came to the support of Cleveland in 1884 on the 
tariff tssae, and from 188% to 1888 he took an active part in what was known as the 
George movement, he having become aconvert,.to ‘Progress and Poverty” as far 
back as 187). In 3588 he was treasurer of the Cleveland Single Tax Committee, of 
which the late Wm.T. Croasdate was chairman. . 


ADOPTING THE SINGLE TAX. 


The following leading editorial of the Daily News Advertiser; 
Vancouver, British Columbia, will interest people who have eithe 
rejoiced or sorrowed over what may have seemed to them the 
hopelessness of the single tax movement : 

Three or four years ago, the mention of “single tax” brought up in the. 
minds of many persons a set of cranks who had gone mad on a particular _ 
crotchct. Yet, to-day, the principles which these ‘cranks’ adyocated _ 
have adherents among all classes in the community, and many persons who | 
would repudiate the suggestion that they had any sympathy with them, are _ 
found favoring a system of taxation, which, if it differs from that referred | 
to, docs so in degree rather than in the principle upon which it is based. _ 
That this is the fact, a reference to the proceedings of the Councils of Van- 
couver, Victoria, and New Westmiuster will abundantly prove. In New _ 
Westminster the Council took such a long stridetowards “single tax,’’ that — 
some of the members of it have since become almost frightened at their — 
own boldness. In Vancouver the tendency of the policy of the City Coun- © 
cil for the last one or two years has been in the direction of gradually 
reducing the rate per cent. of the assessment on the improvements on lots, 
while increas!ng the amount levied on realty. In Victoria, at the last meet- 
ing of the City Council, a resolution to reduce the assessment by fifty per 
cent. was carried, while some Aldermen went as far as to advocate “ single 
tax’ pure and simple. With such facts it cannot be disputed that the 
principle, whether sound or not, has been practically adopted, and it 
matters but little by what name it is called, or by what method it is intro- 
duced, if the results at which it aims are adopted. 

It will be interesting to follow the farther progress of the movement, to 
observe whether it is carriol still further to its ultimate logical conclusion, - 
and to note the results which spring from it. If good arguments can be 
adduced for a very considerable reduction in the rate at whichtheimprove- 
ments on a lot are assessed, as compared with that fixed in regard tothe — 
realty on which the improvements are situated, it will be a matter of some 
difficulty to deny the§proposition that the abolition of all taxation on im- 
provements is not the proper policy to adopt. The question, therefore, 


however it may be disguised, {s really before the peopl» of the various cities : e 


at the present time, and without any definite declaration of the policy or 


violent disturbance of the existing state of things, it would seem thatthe 


Councils and the people of the principal cities of British Columbia are set- 
tling the matter in a practical way, and with an absence of friction or 
violent methods that would have appoared impossible only three years ago. 


HONEST AND BRAVE. 
Kansas City Star. 


Jerry Simpson says the farmers will drop the Sub-Treasury craze and 
that free coinage must give way to tacif cefurem. It is popular in some 
quarters to characterize Simpson a3 a domagogue, but there are both — 
wisdom and courage in this utterance. He represents a district that is 
widely infected with Sub-Treasury and free coinage, aad a less honest maa 
would not express his antagonism to them so freely, especially since he is 
a candidate for re-election. 


DOGS IN THE MANGER. 
Charles E. Garst. 
If you want no ‘dogs ip the manger,” holding land wh 
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compared with the quantity of those 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


The Single Tax ie atax on land, regardicm of its improvements and in 
prepertion te ita valine. It implies the abolition of all other forms of tnxa- 
ation, and the collection ef the public revennes from this source 
alone. It would be CE N. because land values are mest ensily 
apprained; WISE, because, by discouraging the withdrawal of land fram 
use and encouraging its improvement, it would expand opportunities for 
faber, augment wealth, and increase the rewards of industry and thrift; 

M because every one weuld pay taxes in prepertion te the value of 
the land, ef right the common property of all, which ke appreprinted to his 
own uses and JUST, because it would fall not upon labor, enterprise, and 
chrife, but upon the value of a special privilege. It is mere fally explained 
iu che Single Tax Platform in another column; and in “* Progress and 
Peverty,”? by Henry George, every point is discussed and every objection 
anewered. 








The underlying principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all, 
and that the best way to secure substantial justice is to tax the occupant an a wocunt 
equal to the ayoarly value of the land—is sound.—Journal of the Knights vf Labor, 
September 24, 189. 

We have no hesitation fn declaring our bellef that the {deal taxation lfes tn the 


Single Land Tax, laid exclusively on the rental value of land, independent of improve- 
ments.—New York » January 10, 1891. 


¢ The best and surest subject of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in one place: 
that is land.—New York Sun, August 26, 1891. 




















Every one of these taxes (on commodities and buildings] the ostensible taxpayer— 
the men on the assessor's books—shifts to other shoulders. The only tax he cannot 
ehift is the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. 


The Bee does not say that it will never be a full-fledged single tax advocate. It 
believes in it in theory now ; it pauses only on the threshold of duubt as to the expe. 
diency under existing circumstances.—Sacramento(Cal.) Bee, . 


The products of individual industry shoul! remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
annual rental value of land without regard for improvements, no matter what it 
amounts to. e community could put this fund to better uses than the individual 
landlords.—St. Louis Chronicle. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 
The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem- 


phis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter for 
their ready prints and plates, and is preparing the petition for presenta- 


tion to Congress. 
The deficit on fund for running expenses of office remains as reported 
last week, viz ........... Deane be Dh — 814 v4 


Contributions to — fund for preparing petition for presentation 
for week ending March 7 are as follows: 





‘J. 8. Maclean, Columbus, Ohio. ............. ......... ............ #2 00 
Previously acknowledged. .........ccccscccssccctccsercsescscseneecs 155 70 
Total ...0...0. o.csceccecasds cia seas ese URE gnby 70 
The enrollment stands as follows : oe ee 
Reported last Woek.......... ccc cece cece ee cececetecnerbeseeere 115,366 
‘Bignatures received since last report.........0.. 0.6 eee e ee eee ee eee 59 


@-@eteeGeeaseeneove @eeoeeeeeeseose —— eteeeteeeeeeeose 115,425 


Total... 
F Geo. St. Joun LEAVENSs, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


_. New York. City.—It was a crowded meeting that greeted Professor 
> Seligman last Sunday night, when he lectured on “ Refurm in Taxation,”’ 
at the Manhattan Single Tax Club, No. 
He spoke for an hour and a half, opposing the ‘tariff and arguing that 
national revenues should be raised by indirect taxation, State revenues by 
corporation taxes, succession taxes, and collateral inheritance taxes, and 
local revenues by the single tax on land values supplemented by the French 
method of taxing individuals in proportion to the rent they pay. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour, only one reply was made, that by Edward 
Osgood Brown, of Chicago, and it was arranged with Professor Seligman 
that the debate should be continued on a date to be fixed by him. 

The Club protests against the profligate granting of public franchises 
to private corporations, holding to the doctrine of equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none, and that where the public interests are best sub- 
served by granting special privileges, the benefictaries should fully recom- 
pense the community for advantages conferred. It adopted the following : 


We feel a deep resentment agains the mapped representatives of the 
people for giving away valuable public franchisees without regard to the 
rights of their constituents, who will be obliged to pay tribute to vorpora- 
tions if this attempted steal be legitimized. It is most exasperating. A 
conquering army could not lay heavier burdens upon the people than has 
the Legislature in its careless disregard of the ple’s welfare. It is not 
the people's desire that these franchises should be made prizes for party 
advantages, and we submit that the most dangerous anarchists are now 
banded together in the State Capitol at Albany. In prostituting the powers 
entrusted to them by tho people whose interests they are pledged to pro- 
mote, they threaten the stability and peace of the State. We warn intend- 
ing purchasers of these stolen privileges that it is a precarious property, 
and that when the people, in their righteous indignation, revoke and can- 
cel the obligations made in thetr name by a corrupt Logislature, the plea 
of innocent purchasers will not avail them. Wo respectfully petition the 
Governor to veto these pernicious bills. 


The Democratic Free Trade League is forging ahead. At tho meeting of 
the executive committee last Saturday evening the chairmen of the various 
districts reported considerable progress. A number of the districts had 
held parlor meetings, as recommended by the committee on the previous 
Saturday night, and were much encouraged by the results. The enroll- 
ment is growiog, and free traders who have not yet sent iu their signatures 
are urged to do so. * 


BROOKLYN.—The Monroe Circle of the Economic Reading Circle held 
another very successful class at the residence of Mrs. Mary ter Meer, on 
the 5th inst. There were present fourteen men and twenty two women. A 
letter was read from the geueral secretary, Miss C. Estella Bachman, 
informing the circle of the widespread interest in the movement, as was 
shown by the number of letters received from all parts of the country since 
notice of the Economic Reading Circle appeared in Tue Sraxpanp. | 
The Lesson of the Day, ‘‘ What is Capital?’ was read by Professor Wil- 




















73 Lexington avenue. 


_ bow at 630 Washington strect. The rooms have been refurnished, and a 
pew plano purchased. The league will keep open house evenings and Sun-. 





and it was discussed with much animation for more than the pre- 


scribed time of one hour, the ladies, who are much interested in this 
movement, entering into the debate with as keen an enjoyment as did the 
men. 

This plan of the Economic Reading Circle, of meeting in the parlors of 
its members for educational and social purposes, is one that may be 
adopted by single taxers iu any place where five or six of them can come 
together. 

A debate onthe Single Tax verzus Socialism between Daniel de Leon, 
editor ‘of the People, and Louis F. Post, editor of Tux Sranvarp, occurred. 
under the auspices of D. A. 220, K. of L, on Sunday afternoon. The hall 
was crowded, and the debate turned principally on the question of whether 
itis monopoly of iand alone or of land and implements of production 
together that keeps wagesdown. Mr. Post argued that if it were not for 
monopoly of land, lapor could not be deprived of implements of production, 
since it is by labor ffom land that implements of production are made. 
Mr. de Leon insistedhat labor cannot get the benetit of implements of pro- 
duction without oomhon ownership of such implements as well as of land. 


Lone IsLanp City.—The Long Island Star, which also publishes a Green- 
point edition, has opened its columns for the discussion of the question of 
taxation. In arecent issue the editor declares : 

There is abundant evidence on every side that the momentous question 
of a proper distribution of the public burdens is daily growing of inter. 
est. This is one of the encouraging signs of the times and fully demon- 
strates the fact that the world is steadily pushing forward along the road to 
progress, and anything tending to aid in the betterment of the condition of 


‘the masses along this line cannot but attract the close attention of the 


reading public. Discussion on the subject of taxation is therefore in order, 
and as we have previously announced, the columus of the Star are at the 
service of the public. 


Long Islan | single tax men should keep their eye on this paper and take 
part in the discussion. The paper circulates all over Long Island and the 
eastern district of Brooklyn. 


Port Jervis.—Wilmot M. Vail, the single tax assessor for the town of - 
Deerpark, has just been elected for the third time. THe received 353 votes 
more than his Republican opponent, a larger majority by seventy-two than 
the Democratic candidate for collector received. It was the largest majority 
of any Democratic candidate, except the supervisor. 

The effect of the single tax movement here has shown ttself in the 
columns of the Orange County Farmer, which, in a leading editorial on the 
confused subject of-personal property taxation, says : 


There is one way out of this difficulty, and that isthe correct one. It is 
to tax land values only; not land, mind you, but land values. That is the 
bugbear that has scared many, sinply because they did not examine into 
the truth of the theory. They took it for granted, as the monopolists toid 
them, that it would increase the taxes on land, very naively keeping out of 
sight the important word values, which yualifivs and makes the whole sys- 
tem a beuelit to the farmer, and a system feared by the city Jandlord. It is 
the latter who is side-tracking our farmer friends, because a land value 
system of taxation would shift the burden to the localities where the land 
values are the highest. 

The system is simple, plain, and practical, and the city landlords see it. 
Hence their thus far successful efforts to hoodwink the people with the 
story that it would ‘‘ relieve personal property of all taxation, and place it 
all on the lands of the poor farmers.’? Sympathetic, philanthropic souls! 
How they do love the dear farmer! Watch the tone of the city press; listen 
to the pleadings of the Wall street gamblers, and the monopolists gener- 
ally. Does one of them favor abandoning the present system and taxtog 
only land values ? 


This paper, the Orange County Farmer, was. established in 1881; its cir- 
culation is greater than that of allthe other papers of Orange County com- 
bined; and it wields a great influence among the farmers of Northern New 
Jersey, Eastern Peunsylvania, and all Eastern New York. It is read by 
over 50,000 people in agricultural communities. 


MippLetowN.—Richard M. Rorty writes: Although we have no regular 
organization here, yet a vigorous propaganda of * single tax ethics ”’ is kept 
going by a few earnest believers in the doctrine. We find an object for 
our efforts jn the iniquitous methods of assessment for purposes of tazation 
prevalent here. The system of our assessers in this city and township is to 
assess the largest and most valuable properties at about from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of their market value; for example, a lot in the centre of the city for 
which the owner refused $32,(00 is assessed $5,600, one worth 320,000 is 
assessed $4,250, one valued at $40,000 assessed $7,600, and this rating pre- 
vails throughout the entire city. Vacant lots costing 31,000 to $2,000 are 
assessed at 350 and #100. One large property, containing about five hun- 
hundred building lots, is assessed at 34,600. The single lots are held at 
from $250 to $500, 

This as a sample of the larger properties and how they are taxed. On 
the other hand, take a number of smaller propertics of the market value of 
$100,000, and you will tind they are assessed at from $40,000 to $60,000; 
whereas the same amount, $100,000, in two or four lots in the centre, and 
the property of the wealthy, is assessed at from $20,000 to $30,000. 

The result of these methods is that the small property holders bear the 
burden of taxation, and virtually pay one-half the taxes of the wealthy in 
addition tu theirown proper share. Lots aro held for speculative pur- 
poses, paying little if any taxes, and thus the poor man who wishes to 
own a home is, at the outset, compelled to pay twice the value of the lot - 
to the speculator, the ‘‘ dog in the manger.”’ 

In order to change this state of things the nomination for assessor on 
the Prohibition and the Democratic tickets was obtained by the Rev. C. M. 
Winchester. Usually this would have been almost equivalent to an elec- 
tion ; but all the rich and selfish elements, all those who were escaping pay- 
ment of taxes, all the ignorant, illiterate, and prejudiced, every element 
which money and its influence could atfect, succeeded by united effort in 
defeating our candidate by 14 ina vote of about 2,300. But the end is not 
yet. We intend to compel a complete revision of the assessments, or we 
will (by legal methods) block thy next tax levy aud stop the robbery. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
boston.—The headquarters of the Massachusetts Single Tax League are 
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- Panxensavac —W. I. Boreman writes: A revaluation of real estate is 
made tn this Mate about once in ten years, and the appraisers are directed 
$0 aneees the land valec separate from the improvements. The men who 
apypralerd this winter—one of them, at icast—bapponed to be single taxcrs. 

‘Shey obeyed the law as to valuing the land at its actual value (spot cach, 

ſBeroad sale), and such a jolly row as it has kicked up among the vacant 

- fland owners on the principal streets! The editor of the State Journal, E. 
8. White, of Parkerebarg, a bitter protectionist and opponent of what he 
thinks is the cinglc tax idea, is among the “ kickers.” 


_ WA the letter writing corps open on him? It will dous an amouut of 


‘The Democracy are getting into shape with clubs and societies to push 
thecampeigs. Gorman is the favorite with the office hunting class, though 
tthe mans of the people like Cleveland best. If anybody, that knows, will 
publich Gorman’s “tariff” record, it will greatly oblige the free traders 
Ihave. Ho is nothing bat a rank protectionist; but we must have the evidence, 
With dates and particulars. 
ILLINOIS. 

@arcaco.—Warren Worth Hailey writes : The Chicago Single Tax Club 
thas made ancther great gain in the peron of Capt. J. F. Waters, until 
-_gecently a recident of Kauens City, where he was an active worker in the 

alaglc tax cause. He made his debut before our organization on the 3d inst. 

with an address on “What Is and What Might Be," and he won instant 
fever. Captain Waters is a speaker of much more than ordinary ability. 

Hehac wit, humor, originality and an unusual power of expression. His 
 exatorical abilities arcgtriking andj has the happy faculty of telling a good 
atary in aceaphal way. His address was interesting from start to finish. 
- Captaia Waters’sandicnce wasa large one and it was thoroughly interested. 
- Mr. White, the Rev. A. J. Cleare, Mr. Cooling, and one or two others joined 

im the general discussion, and on the whole there was, as our Methodist 
-§riewds would aay, a season of “‘great refreshing.” 

‘See election of officers resulted as follows: For president, Warren 
. Werth Salley ; for vice-presidents, Miss Leonora Beck, John Z. White, Jos. 

T. Ripley; for secretary-treacurer, Frank W. Irwin. 

- ‘Mezt Tharedey evening Thomas W. Handford will address the club on 

‘ Semry Goorge’s Reply to the Pope's Encyclical."” On the last Thursday 

evening in March the speaker will be Mr. Ed. K. Pritchard, a well known 

mewapaper man, who is very much in sympathy with our cause, although 
‘pet as yet identified with it. The intervening date is not yet filled. 

A @amchice bas just been granted by the city council to some unknown 
urperation for unknown purposes that cape the climax. It is made in 
‘perpetelty, and, is practically without Hmit in any direction. What its 
° galas is wo one knows, but sober mon compute {t at €3),000,000. The bene- 

Sciaries adesit that it is “a valuable asect,”’ and confess that the company 
‘paseo other. The ordinance was rasbed through the council without 

warnieg by a compact majority, which bad evidently been ‘‘scen,” and it 

was signed by Mayor Wasbburse in the face of a tremendous popular 

‘gppeiition, every paper in the city denouncing the franchise as the worst 

‘hat was over pat throngh the council. It is believed that the Mayor him- 

exif ts interested in this amazing scheme, and his open defiance of the 
posple in confirming the scandalous action of a notoriously corrupt coun- 

: A Justifics the suspicion that his motives were rather worse than question- 
 gisde. The franchiec is granted to a company whose ostensible purpose is 
- teeaupply of compressed alr for heat and power, but it is so framed that 

‘ender its terms the pipes which the company is authorized to lay “ upon, 

pleng end under all the strests, avenues, alleys and public p ” of the 
ciy may be uscd for conveying anything except gas and oil. The Mayor 
“eas offered a Gimsy cxcuse for bis action, the plea that by the use of 

compressed alr the smoke nuisance will be abated; but the statement 

‘merely shows the truc animas of all the anti-cmoke agitation of the past 
“few mouths. The waron smoke was a blind, and the activity of the Mayor 

‘$n ic is explained in the light of this infamous ordinance. Even the present 

‘@eBantly cvrrapt Council would not have dared to passsuch a shameless 
 qpeneure if t bad not had the apparent jostification of a popular demand 
xRa the deed is done, and the people may suck their thumbs. This gen- 
‘qgation and all future generations are irrevocably bound by this transcend- 

extact of infamy. There ien’t a sane man in Chicago who doubts that the 
qxdinance was conceived in iniquity and brought forth in corru;tion. But 

whatonnbedone? Absolutely nothing. [he people’s hands are tied. A 

conteact has been legally made, and no court will annul it, no matter if 
- every Uno of i be written in frandand smeared over with unrighteousness. 

And yet pious people lift their hands in holy horror at the rabid talk of 
acial distazbers who rail against the law: They marvel at the disloyalty 
_ a these Who question the sacredness of our institutions, and cry, ‘‘ Away 

‘qith bim 1" whenever one is bold enough to denounce the acts of public 

‘speiintion thet are dene tm the nome of tam aud uniter the authority of ctat- 

‘Bat a day of reckoning and redress must come. Contracts of this kind 
will mot be permitted to run forever, and those who have made them must 
expect to be held to a bitter and terrible account. 


MISSOURL. 


| jog with land and taxation. 


sesincemo.— tobe. Tore White writes: Eighteen months ago there. 


oe ee 
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best institutions of learning in the West. 


subject, having expressed themselves as favorable to it. To show how 
little prejudice there is, I was yesterday invited to spend an hour in explain- 
ing the single tax to the political economy classinthe City High School. It 
was the unanimous request of the class. I accepted the invitation and 
found about forty young men and women who listened intently to what 1. 
said. At the close of my remarks I was warmly requested to repeat the 
visit whenever I could make it convenient. . 

Tbe man who does most to advance the single tax cause hore is E. W. 
Grabill. His enthusiasm burns with a steady flame, and be never seems to 
fcel the depression of doubt or discouragement which at times come over _ 
the most of us. His assurance compels the most reluctant to give the — 
question honest consideration. 

8r. Louis.—W. Edwin Brokaw writes : ‘February 26 I attended the regu- 
lar meeting of the St. Louis Single Tax League. Mr. Boone, an Alllance 
man from Illinois, addressed the Jeague in defence of the land loan and 
Sub-Treasury schemes. He declared himself a single tax man, and thought — 
those schemes not out of harmony with the single tax. I was called on to 
make a few remarks after Mr. Boone spoke, and I took occasion to present 
my objections to the schemes he had defended. I reminded hiin that, as a. 
single taxer, he acknowledged that the value of land belongs to the publics. 
Government loans would not be secured by land areas, but by land values ; — 
hence the land Joan scheme was such a proposition as this: You owe me 
$15. Instead of my collecting the $15, 1 am asked to lend you $5 more and 
take a mortgage on the 15. for security! After my talk Mr. Boone | 
answered questions. He said that 1f he got money through either of his 


schemes he could employ a carpenter, for iustanco. to build hima barn. . 
Let the Gov- Peat 


This revealed the old protection superstition in another form : 
ernment help me, and | will furnish others employment ! 
Tuesday night I listened to Father Huntington in the Episcopal church 


of Benton. He preached a thoroughly orthodox sermon, and argued with. - ~~ 


much force and eloquence that God’s will could not bo obeyed without 
applying the single tax. After the meeting I heard a Metbodist preacher: 


say: “If that is single tax, then I ain a single taxer.”” But he said he had. : ao : a 


heard the single tax advocated mostly by infidels, and supposed it was. 

antagonistic to Christianity. 
One evening, while stopping with ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” of 8t. Louis, his land- ~ 

lord came to collect the rent. His landlord is a young man and a pro- | 

ducer. Before he left I convinced him that he would gain more as laborer 

and capitalist than he would lose as landlord, and he bought a copy of 

‘6 Protection or Free Trade *”’ to take with him. re 


KANSAS. 

Hutcuisson.—E. C. Clark writes: I filled my appointment to ——— oO 
single tax at Booth, Kansas. Hada full house of Alliance people of more 
than average intelligence, and it is safe to say that every person in the — 
audicnce accepted the single tax as the best and most just system of deal- — 
Mrs. M. J. Dix, a very intelligent and active — 
woman in the Alliance there, had read Mr. George’s letter to the Pope from | 
my hands, avd was prepared to be and became very enthusiastic. She will 
keep the ball rolling. Mr. Dane, a very careful reasoner, asked a question 
about the rental value now pocketed by the abeentee owner, and he wasso 
well satisfied with the answer, “that it would go tothe State for the benefit — 
of the people of Kansas,”’ that he saw the cat at once. That whole neigh- 
borhood may be set down for the single tax, and wi'l become readers of 
single tax literature. 


Rev. Kirkpatrick, of ‘Hutchinson, to whom I lent “Progress and — — 
He... 


Poverty,’’ is now reading it and makes it the companion of his bible. 
makes an appointment for me in the eastern part of the county, where: he oh 
has a charge, and we shall have a big meeting soon. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. ANTHONY’s Pank.—@. J. Buell writes: At the last meeting of the 
Single Tax League Nicolay Grevestad opened with a brief address in favor 
of the Torrens system of land transfer, which would save the expense of 
abstracts, title insurance, and fees of lawyers for examination. The mer 
— of the league heartily favored Mr. Grevestad’s recommendation. 

A State commission is now-at work examining the plan, aud is. 
report at the next session of the Legislature, when we may reaponably 
expect something to be done. 

A great source of corruption and bad laws in this State has been the lack | 
of local self-government. The Legislature has been burdened with all sorts © 
of local matters, with the result that innumerable ‘‘ wood chucks” have | 


been worked through. At the next election we voteupor. an amendment 


relegating all local matters tothe people of the counties and citics respect- 
ively, and prohibiting special legislation. It will undoubtedly pass. _ 


CALIFORNIA. — 

San Francisco. — James S. Reynolds writes: The single tax club 
meetings have lately been of more than usual interest. On the 21st ~ 
of February James E. Millis was the speaker, his subject “Privilege 
vs. Service.” Mr. Mills is one of those rare single taxers who have a 


clear, unerring perception of the marvelously beneficent results that must 


flow to society from coming into right relations with Mother Earth. It is 


_ to him an inspiration from the unseen world ; a frofound religious convic- 


tion. Man restored to right relations to the soil, he sees all privilege dis- 
appear, and all the petty questions of reform that vex us vanish. He isa 
New Churchman, and he treated his subject from that standpoint.  Privi- 
lege gone, each comes into his own; selfishness, greed,and covetousness 
have nothing left to feed on; service to his fellowman and not self, must 
come to be the absorbing aim in the life of every one. Mr. Mills isa 
scholar, of quiet, polished manners, a clear, almost fluent speaker, and he 
was listened to —— close — by the aadionce which Packed. the hall. 





We aro just now beginning én. — : 
get the results of his visit. Ten young men of one of the college societies ee 
are avowed single taxers, and three or! four of the faculty are studying the = == = 


taxon land values could work no one injury. 
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with questions aimed to dispel the effect, bat his instant, courteous, and 


pointed answers econ made them “tired,” and thelr insincerity conspicu- - 


ous. Others, in a spirit of honest inquiry, asked and were answered ques- 
tions with evident satisfaction. 

The president, Mr. Leggett, paid his respects to Mr. Horr, whose fallacies 
on tariff and the single tax lately appeared in the New York Tribune. 
After reading copious inconsistent extracts from Mr. Horr’s article, ke 
with brief comment left the writer a sorry spectacle of ignorance on the 
subject to which he hed given long and patient study.” This opportunity 
ought not to pass to let Mr. Horr know that he has furnished amusement to 
a large number of his fellow-citizens. When an ex-Congressman uses 
columns of a ‘‘ great moral engine’’ like the Tribune to tell us that ‘land 
is nearly worthless until improved ;”’ who can see no distinction between 
copy-right and land values and ‘other property; who writes of the 
single tax ‘confiscating farms ;”” who mixes the terms land, land values, 
real estate, and property in charming confusion; who tells us that 
lifting taxes from labor and the products of labor ‘“‘is impossible of 
execution and unfair in application, and would aggravate the 
difficulties it would alleviate,’’ the ‘‘ show” rises out of all proportion to 
one of ordinary merit ; it isa roarer—a side-splitter. 

Interest is started in an unexpected quarter. . Some weeks ago Mr. Leg- 
gett and ex-Judge Maguire made a social visit to Mare Island navy yard 
on invitation of Lieutenant Pendleton and Rev. J. K. Lewis, the chaplain. 
Single tax and its near relatives were the principal topics «.f conversation. 
In the evening Lieutenant Pendleton’s quarters were filled with officers, 
their wives and others, among them Captain Watson, Captain Clark, also 
the Chief Engineer, and Dr. Dickinson, the surgeon. The gathering soon 
took the form of an audience and speaker, Judge Maguire taking this 
role. He expounded the doctrine of ‘‘ Ground rent for public revenue, and 
po taxation,’ and was listened to with undiminished attention for over 
two hours. Deep interest was awakened. . The next morning, being Sun- 
day, all attended church, and after the stated service Chaplain Lewis 
- preached a thorough-going single tax sermon, and gave notice that Judge 

Maguire would in the evening lecture on the Single Tax in the lyceum 
adjoining the chapel; and he made urgent request that his hearers attend, 
stating that he regarded the single tax as nothing short of a religious 
movement and as a proper subject for Sunday discussion. The meeting 
was held and the Judge again spoke at length, after which an hour was 
spent in questions and answers and the kindliest feellug and deepest inter- 
est manifested throughout. Captain Remy, of the Charleston, said he was 
almost a single tax man. Captain Clark, chief of ordnance, declared him- 
-selfa convert. He said ‘it is the way out’’—the means of escape from 
social and industrial depression which, if not soon relieved, must lead to 
most serious disturbance, perhaps violence and bloodshed. Persons fg0m 
tue navy yard visiting this city since, report that the single tax is still the 
_ universal theme of conversation there. | 
Robert Thompson and W. C.jBurnett, two old-time and prominent lawyers 
-- of this city, are recent accessions. Months ago and several times since I 
talked with them, apparently without favorable impression. My last effort 
was to fill them with the ethics. A few days ago Mr. Thompson took 
occasion to allude to our past conversations, and to say that the moral and 
ethical reasons for the single tax are self-evidunt, unanswerable; that he 
had conversed with Henry George about it before ‘* Progress and Poverty ”’ 
was written ; had heard and read somewhat about it since ; and yet so 
long as it appeared as a mere change in the form of taxation it did not 
excite in him much interest ; but the underlying doctrine of assigning to 
labor the full product, and to the community ground rent, and for the rea- 
son thateach is respectively the creator thereof, gives to the sub‘ect a 
different phase. Mr. Thompson has long been a third party prohibitionist 
and protectionist. 

Mr. Burnett said to mea few days ago that the propositions of the single 
tax are unanswerable, but it was not clear to him how it can be equitably 
inaugurated. I left him assenting to the fact that the gradual elimination 
of taxes on persons and property and a corresponding gradual increase of 
He isa Repnblican and 


‘protectionist. ; 
a | . TEXAS. ‘ 
_. Hovston.—E. W. Brown writes: A local newspaper, which, however, 


‘circulates through the State, the Texas World, has agreed to publish 
weekly single tax articles, and we are furnishing the articles. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 


: Divisions A, B, C, and D—Members of these divisions, citizens of New 

York State, will please address, and have as many of their friends as pos- 
sible address, their respective Assemblymen on the Connolly Home Rule 
in Taxation bill, which will come up in the Assembly this week. Do not 


urge single tax considerations, but confine argument to the point that the 


inhabitants of each county ought to have the right to decide how they will 
be taxed. Show that some localities want personal property taxation and 
others want real estate taxation, and that each should be free to choose 
for itself. This is avery important measure for single taxers, but for the 
once single tax argument should be neglected while working for its 
passage. 

Divisions E and J—Robert P. Porter, Superintendent Eleventh Census, 
.Washington, D. C. 

Divisions I and M—George K. Holmes, Expert on Farm and Home Mort- 
gages, Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

These gentlemen are now on an important part of the census work for 
single taxers—mortgages—and letters might be effective. 

Division F—The News, Tell City, Ind., is apparently in favor of placing 
taxation on land. Show how simple it would be to collect a tax on land 
- values, and how it would lessen the burden of new enterprises. 

- Division G—A lady of means who wishes to apply part of her wealth in 


hilanthropic work, recently asked the New. York Times the best method of 
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doing so. Explain to her that the best work is to abolish the causes of 
poverty. Addrees ‘ Charity,”’ Box 648, Washington, D. C. 
Division H—President Riggs, of the Illinois Bar Association, complains of 


‘the inequalities of taxation. Tell him that taxation, when based on the 


value of land, can neither be avoided nor misrepresented. Chicago Herald 
of January 30 has editorial comment on his speech. 

Division K—Rev. Frederick Stanley Root, Park Church, Hartford, Conn., 
lectured February 8, defending the poor ogainst the charge of ‘*improvi- 
dence.” He does not believe single tax a panacea, Lut does not «ony its 
justice. Explain how monopoly would lose its power of limiting produc- 
tion and raising prices if land were taxed to its rental valuc. 

Division L—Thomas W. Maxwell, Creston, Iowa, President Tax Roform 
Club. Explain the true method of taxation. 

Division N—Professor O. H. Drake, University, Des Moines, lowa. An 


energetic, radical thinker, who could be converted if he understood the , 


sipgie tax better. 
Divisions O.and P—Rev. A. H. Trevis, Nebraska avenue, Kansas City, — 

Mo. A fearless preacher and reformer who advocates what he believes io. — 
1674 Broadway, New York. MARIAN Dana MACDANIEL, —— 


ANSWERS. TO QUESTIONS. 


RENT NOT PART OF PRICE. 

We are asked if ground rent is not charged in the priceof electric light, 
by the East River Electric Light Company of New York city, which recently: 
sent a meseage to the Mayor saying that it was not y.ossiblc to decrease Its 
bid of sixty cents a lamp per night for lights on Fifth avenue, because of 
the exorbitant rental of thirty-two cents a lamp exacted by the Subway 
Company. The point is this: We have said that rent does not enter 
into price, and sinee here is a case in which it is asserted, and for al) our 
purposes we may admit truly asserted, that subway tol!s do enter into 
price, is the proposition that rent does not enter into price an invariable 
truth ? 

The only method of conducting wires so as tosupply lights on Fifth 
avenue is through a subway for which a fixed price of thirty-two centsa 
lamp is charged. No lights can be furnished without this payment. There- 
fore this payment is part of thecost of production. It is not economic 
rent atall. In so far as it is not compensation forthe labor of maintaining 
the subway it is like gate money, or blackmail, or the tariff. If aly 
land commanded rent, the rent of the poorest in use would cnter into 
prices, but not that of the better so far as it was in excess of the rent of 
the other. That is to say, if the pvuorest land rented for 10, 10 would 
enter ints the price of all products, whether produced from land yleld- 
ing a rent of 10 or land yielding a rent of 100. The reason is that 
no production would be possible on better terms. This is the case with 
the supply of electric lights through the subway. The difference between 
the rent of the poorest lands in use and that of better lands does not enter 
into price, because production is possible without the payment of that dif- 
ference, and two things of e.jual quality can not sell at the same time in 
the same market for different prices. if the East River Electric Light 
Company includes thirty-two cents a lamp for subway rent in the price 
of its light, that is because thirty-two cents is the lowest obtainable rent 
for subway privileges. 


EXEMPTING MONEY FROM TAXATION. 


James D. Tracy, of Kurten, Texas, asks what we should do, under the 
single tax, with people who have plenty of money and no land. 
Mr. Tracy makes a common mistake in supposing that any one has plenty 


of money and no land. He is mistaken, too, if he supposes that any one, 


whether with or without land, has plenty of money. What rich men have 
is not money, but the power of obtaining money, when they_want it and 
as they want it, from the genera) stock. 

If this power is their labor, if whenever they take moncy out of the gen- 
eral stock they put something of their own production into the circle of 
trade, it is a power that benefits others as well as themselves ; and, so far 
from contriving some method of burdening them, society vught to endeavor 
in all possible ways to relicve them of burdens, and to encourage them in 
what they are doing. Rich men, no matter how rich they are, harm no one, 
80 long as they render a full return in their own labor for all the wealth 
they get. No honest man who understands this proposition will 
dispute it. 

Bat if their power is the ownership of some {ndispensable thing, which 
the owner did not himself make nor receive as a voluntary transfer from 


_ some one who did make it, so that when they take money out of the gen- 


eral stock of money they put no labor of their own into the circle of trade, 
they get money for nothing. Hence, since moncy is a medium of trade, they 
get the property of other people for nothing. That power is injurious. 
But we cannot diminish it by burdening all people who can command 
money, regardless of the method by which they command it. If we attempt 
that, we burden the just and the unjust alike. What we must do isto 
attack the bad method and strengthen the good one. 

It is primarily and principaily the ownersh'p of land that enabies men to 
take money out of the general stock without putting its equivalent into the. 


circle of trade ; and, if land were taxed according to its value, this power, : : 


to the estent of the tax, would be destroyed. 


TAX LAND VALUES AND ENCOURAGE iM PROVEMENT. 
Boston Herald. 
Mr. Henry George has pointed out, in an exceedtugly lucid manner, that 
a large part of the value given to real estate in and near great centres of 
population is due wholly to the growth in population, and practically in no 
degtee to the action of the owner of the real estate. He lies dormant, 
while his property grows in value in consequerse of what may be termed 


public action. While it may not be expedient to adopt radical means of 
_ Collecting this unearned increment for public purposes, it does not seem 





A wenewns, let us aay, atty acres of land in a growing commanity, 
‘which bo helds in an entircly unproductive manner ia the anticipation of a 
fetere large increase in worth. This land is valued by the asscesors for 
- purposes of taxation at, cay, (500 an acre. Thisking it desirable to secure 
gattionn, he sells from his large estate a plot of 10,000 feet of land. The 
‘Guanoes are that if this is built upon, the assessors will value this small 
helding—the land, not the bellding—at, say, ton cents a foot, or at the rate 
of more than $4 680 an acre, or cight times more than the other unimproved 


"We instance this as an fliustration of a method which has found numer- 
ous applications, but which is, none the less, in our opinion, indefensible. 
Meve ts clearly mo reason why the occupier of land who enters it for the 


‘Genate share of pablic taxation. If there are to be favors granted for the 


gpecvalator, is the one who should be looked upon with consideration. As 
N Is now, the establishment of homes ic to quite a devres restricted by the 
aheorption of iand by speculative holders, and it is certainly no discourage- 
ment to thom to have their land valeed and asscased at but a small fraction 

Seuworth. It is true that it may not bea revenue producing investment, 
Se ee — 


Wo quite agree with the Herald's conclesion. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


‘Shs department contains facts. gathered froxn all parts of the world, that are 
tous. information from trustworthy sources is solicited. 


ee LAND VALUES FOLLUW IMPROVEMENTS. 

‘Zhe Hayden-Cagecehall estate at the north end of Bedford, Mass., was 
pocently eold to a Boston syndicate. The tract comprises 575 feet on 
Acuthast avenac, 400 fect on Coggeshall street, 478 feet on Sawyer street, 
end 35 feat on Bowditch strect. The purchase price was the highest ever 
pold for a tract of land at the north part of the city. 


throngh the property. It is also intended to have sewers built, streets 
grated, trees ect ont, and everything put in Gret-class shape for building. 

Mus 60. a wery desirable piece of property and will sell in small lots very 
peatiily and cubance in valuc very much in the next two years. 


EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON EMPLOYMENT. 
"Sheodore J. Werner writes from Newark: The fact that the extension or 
extablishment of any industry by means of tariff legislation is always at tho 
@upenee of the deviraction of crippling of some other and selt-eustaining 
industry, and that any employment which tariff legislation may provide 


shrews out of employment, is well known to all that have done any think- 
fing on the aubject. It is evident that it must be s0 from the nature of the 
onee, and this fact has bad some striking illustrations in Newark. 

Mo Srm of “Edward Balbach «:80n,” otherwise known as the “ Newark 
‘Seneiting and Refining Works,” on the bank of the Passaic, is rated by R. G. 
‘Den & Co.as A. A. I. It employs a large number of men and does a busi- 
‘mem rueving far up into the millions. I long ago heard that a branch of 
‘the baciness had been destroyed by the tariff, but wishing to be sure, I 
Gelephoned to the office and asked for Mr. E. Balbach, Jr., tho 
peenident of the company. When he canic to the telephone the following 
eonvereation ensued : 

- 6 What do you wish?” 

“Are you Willing to give any information as to how the passage of the 
McKéales bill affected your business? ”’ 

‘* Whom do you represent ?”’ 

“Tas Sranpann, of New York.” 

- "De damace that legislation did us is an old story to me now.”’ 

- 9 bave understooi thatone branch of your business, the smelting of 
‘Mexican ores, was destroyed by the passage of that bill. Is that true?” 

* Yes, completely destroyed.” 

*§ also understood that a number of your men were thrown out of 
employment by reason of this tariff legislation, and that if there had been 
‘pe legislation you would have enlarged your plant in that line and employed 
‘uany more men. is that true ? ”’ 

‘68 Yes.” 

“How many men were you obliged to discharge on this account ?”” 

‘+ Welt a moment.” 

Bir. Balbach, on retucuiug to the telephone, auswered : 
Sheria bok 
* Blow mach would you have increased your force if there had been no 


tari logislation +” 
3 should have trebicd it, at least.” 


DIFFERENT OBJECT2& [IN THE 8AME PATH. 

Wf 1. Journal. 
Jas Sranvaun is dissatisfied with Mr. Roger Q. Mills. The Texan states- 
or politician, whichever you will, is disposed to hedge somewhat on 
the tariff question, and to ict it appear that when be says free trade he don’t 
exactly mean it, and Tas Staxpaup don’t like that sort of thing. Our 
oomtemporary should pot be uureasonable. When it advocates free trade 
§¢- does a0 because it thinks that would be a step in the direction of tho 
tax, bat when Mr. Mills and other politicians advocate it they do so 
Decance they think that is the wav to political power and success. Hoth 
on it. asa means to an end, but both do not keep their eyes fixed on 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——H. W. Shearer, of Galveston, Tex., writes: I have just been rend: 
ing in the February 24th issue of Taz Stanparp ‘‘ The Platform of the 


Single Tax League of the United States;’’ and any thinking working- 
man that reads it, or anyone else, must see how true itis. I wish I had 
Before, I always ts 
thought Henry George a visionary sort of a man; but I see I was wrong and Rane 


$1,000 to send you to help circulate Taz Stanpvarp. 


I understand single tax ideas better than I did. 


——W. Edwin Brokaw writes from Des Moines, Ia.: In a recent articlein 


THE Stanpagp Mr. Shearman attempted to make it plain why an attempt a 
at direct Federal taxation just at this time would be utterly useless and only = — 
hinder the progrees of the single tax idea. Those who are familiar with © 


Mr. Shearman's writings are apt to hesitate before taking issue with him | - 

upon any subject, but I feel justified in doing so in this case, partly because 
I have been very active in calling attention to the petition referred to,and =. 
and partly because of my conviction that it is the line of least resistance. _ 
I sent the petition to quitea number of prominent single tax workers,and 


received unfavorable opinions only from Colorado and New York. cee 
If the West has the population and the East the wealth, isit notdueto 
the present unjust system which robs the producer? Do notthe idle rich 
gravitate toward the East and there absorb their ‘‘ interest’ and rent from - 
the West? If population causes both land values and public expenses 
(a proposition I have rever heard refuted), it would seem that, under the | 
conditions the single tax would bring about, a tax upon land values would 
only be a tax according to population. The tariff is one of the causes for 
the few ofthe East having more wealth than the many of the West. 
Abolish the tariff and part of the wealth that is being drained from the 
West willremain here. And the nearer we approach the single tax the 
nearer will the ratio of population to wealth become. 
Bat Mr. Shearman admits that the present system produces “ even worse 
results” than would the direct tax we urge. Then is not our proposed | 
direct tax a step in the right direction? He admits more. He says that 
“the West would gain largely by the abolition of the tariff, even if direct — 


taxes were levied upon this unjust principle.”” Then why are efforts in . . 


this direction apy more “‘useless”’ than efforts to get wool or binding 
twine on the free list? If it be an ‘unjust principle,” it is certainly no 


more unjast in principle than an income tax. For if I earn (produce) my . : : 
income, government has no right to tax it so long as any land values remain 


in private hands. 

My whole life has been spent in the West. My work in Dakota wasalmost 
wholly among farmers. I joined the Alliance there. I am fully convinced I 
cau get two signers to the above petition where [ got one to the single tax | 


petition. Men who have refased to sign the single tax petition have told — ; 


me they would gladly sign one like the sbove. Not one manin a hundred — 
would ever think of the objections Mr. Shearman raises, and consequently 
would not see the need of a constitutional amendment. If an amendment _ 
be deemed necessary to make a direct tax equitable, what better way of 
getting the people to see it than by demonstrating the necessity ? Adopt the | 
tex and then you can get “facts and figures’ to prove that the West — 
pays more than its share—admitting that to be the case—and thus arouse 
their efforts to secure an amendment. 
they will ask for it. Few people look far enough ahead to see the need of — 
such an amendment, while we have au indirect tax system. Will not the 
circulation of such a petition be the quickest way to create a sentimont in 
favor of an amendment ? 

Mr. Shearman says that “every Western dollar would be taxed twice or. 
thrice as heavily as an Eastern dollar.’’ The very prevatent idea that tax⸗ 
ation should be according to wealth is erroneous. Taxation should be ac- 
cording to the monopoly of natural opportunities. I should pay taxes in 
proportion to the benefits [ receive from the expenditure of public fands, 
not in proportion to my production and accumulation of wealth. 

Finally: It rematns to be shown thata tax according to population _ 
would be unjust, or wrong in principle, if land values alone were taken. It | 
has already been shown that an income tax is both unjust and wrong in 
principle. SLould we support, as a temporary measure, a proven evil in 
preference to a supposed evil, especially when the latter can be ouported by : 
single-tax arguments and the former cannot ? 


POLITICAL COALITION IN KANBAS. 


It is reported from Topeka, Kan., that a proposition for combinatio 
between the People’s and Democratic parties has been confirmed. A: 
member of the People’s Executive Committee is authority for the statement 
that the proposition is as follows: The Democrats will support the People’s 
Electors’ ticket and give them the entire State ticket, with the exception of 
the Associate Judge. The Democrats wil! indorse the People’s Congres- 
sional nominees in the five districts now represented by Alliance Congress- 
men, and the People’s party will indorse the Democratic nominees in the 
First and Second Districts, now represented by Repabiicals; and give the: 
Democrats the Congressman at Large. 


THERE MUST BE A SQUARE RECKONING. — 
After quoting in full a Stanpakp editorial, concluding with the proposi- 


tion that “ under the circumstances, opposition to Hill cannot be effective 

unless it crystalizes into united support of Cleveland,” the Hayes Valley 
(Sau Francisco, Cal.) Advertiser says that the editorial “shows a feeling 
that is not to be despised ; it is the sentiment of a body of men who must be 


reckoned with on the square. They can neither be bribed with wind ped: ; 
ding nor frightened with threats.” 


GOOD POLITICS. 
Judge (Rep.) — 
Governer Boyd, of Nebraska, should have had his chair month 


Republican party of ‘pO section of: this — can afford to mak 
Hill of iteelf. 





They must feel the need of it before 















NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 


The New York Grand J ury has rebuked the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst for his 
failure to bring to the jury what to it should appear satisfactory evidences 
of the truth of charges made in the pulpit against the city government in 
its relations to violations of the excise laws. The Grand Jury seems to 








a . have undertaken the defence of Tammany. 


The United States Supreme Court declines to interfere to prevent the sale 
of the British vessel, the Saynard, selzed by our authorities in Behring 
Sea. This was the case appealed by the owners at the instance of the 
British Government to the United States Supreme Court. The decision is 
agatnst the owners, but the court declines to decide whether or not Behring 
Sea is a closed sea, that is, the private property of the United States. 

Lord Salisbury will not consent to a renewal of the modus vivewli or tem- 
porary agreement with us, entered into last year for the protection of 
Behring Sea reals, pending a settlement of the Behring Sea question. 


Premier Abbott stated at Ottawa, Ont., that the Behring Sea dispute had 


- been settled with the exception of an agreement as to the best methods of 
protecting the seal. 

The United States Supreme Court decides that a preacher is not a 
laborer within the meaning of the United States contract labor act, and 
that Trinity Church, New York, may therefore import the Rey. E. Wal- 
pole Warren from Great Britain. 

Senator Sherman wrote a letter strongly protesting against political boss- 
iam. He said that extravagance was promoted and taxation raised by 
placing complete power in the hands of party managers. 

The Rhode Island State Democratic Convention was held at Providence. 
Lieutenant Governor Wardwell was nominated for Governor, and Charles 
-E. Gorman for Lieutenant-Governor. The delegates tothe national con- 
vention were instructed to vote for Mr. Cleveland for the Presidential 
nomination. 

Under a decision of Assistant Secretary of the Interior Bussey 50,000 
Pennsylvania militiamen became pensionable. 

The Senate ratified the Berne treaty for the pro’ ection of patents. 

The Senate by a vote of fifty-five to five decided to retain Senator Dubois, 
of Idaho, in his seat. 

Ex-President Noah Porter, of Yale University, is dead. 

The salt combination in western New York has broken up, and the price 
is falling rapidly. Already there have been cuts amounting to about 40 per 
cent. on dairy salt, and about 30 per cent. on common salt. The agreement 
which has been in force for some years expired by the time limit on Jan. 1, 
and has not been renewed. There were negotiations for a new agreement, 

but some of the producers wanted stronger terms, and so the trust went t 
pieces. The combination has all along enjoyed the benefits of the protec- 
tive tariff. 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, Minister to England under President Grant’s 

~ administration, died of paralysis at his home in New York, aged 79 years. 

The resolution appointing March 22,23 and 24 for consideration of the 
free silver bill in the House was carried against the protests and somo 
filibustering of the anti-silver Democrats, by a vote of 180 to 85 


FOREIGN, 


Sertous political riots took place in various towns in Japan, many persons 
being killed and wounded. The campaign is beiog prosecuted with great 
vigor. Some of the opposition papers have been suppressed by the Govern- 


ment. 


Etienne Arago, the French writer, dramatist and statesman, died in 
Paris. He was born in 1802, and was the last surviving brother of the 
astronomer, Francois Arago. 

Three hundred lives were lost in a storm at Oporto. 

The Greek chamber was prorogued until the 6th inst. It appears that M. 
Delyannis and his Cabinet deelined to resign when requested to do so, and 
then obtained a vote of confidence. They were then peremptorily dis- 
missed by the king, which is a most unusual plece of conduct for a conatt- 

‘tutional monarch. The king will appeal to the people by issuing writs for 
a new election. 

The Vatican has sent instructions to the Papal Nuncio in Paris for the 
formation of a Republican-Conservative party in order to fight Radicalism. 
In reply to the Powers it was stated that the Vatican did not intend to dis- 
play hostility to existing monarchies. 

Wednesday being the Pope’s Sd birthday a poauũcal mass was celc- 
brated in the Sistine Chapel, Kome, which was attended by his Holiness 
and the Diplomatic Corps. Public prayers for the health of the Pope were 
offered in the churches. 

The Falkland Islands, which have heretofore been graded as a British 
settlement, have been raised to the rank of a British colony, and it is 

- probable that a military and perhaps a naval station will be established 
there. The islands are about three hundred miles from Magellan Straits. 


LOCAL OPTION IN MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 
K. of L. Journal. 

A bill is before the New York Legislature embodying the principle of 
local option in municipal taxation by permitting each county to levy its 
taxes upon such classes of property as it may choose. The measure is 
framed in the interests of the single tax movement, in the hope that it can 
thus take practical shape in some localities sooner than it could be intro- 


_- duced by a general law. We sincerely hope the bill will pass and that 


other States will approve the principle. Apart altogether from the single 
tax question, there is no reason why each commuaity should not have the 
power to regulate its local taxation as it sees fit. Further thar this, it would 
be of practical advantage to see the single tax in force experimentally over an 
‘area sufficiently large to enable the public to judge of the results. Practi- 
cal experience is the only satisfactory teet as to the merits of the measure.. 
- ‘The trial would be watched with interest by social reformers everywhere, 

z and the iasue would go far to settle the question as to how far taxation of 
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legislatures facilitate the experiment. The results cannot be worse than 
our present unequal system of local taxation, and in all likelihood will be 


much better, even if the measure is found to fall short of being the panaces. 


which many imagine. 


PERSONAL. 
Eliza Stowe was born at Jamestown, N. Y., January 26, 1815. Her 


parents were of New England origin, and both were natives of Worcester, | 
Mass. They moved to Wattsburgh, Peno., during her tenth year. After 


the usual common schoo! education she spent three years at Waterford 
Academy. Her ambition was to study at Mount Holyoke; but living so 
far from what was at that 
time the great seat of learn- 
ing for young women, she 
passed, instead, three years 
at the Lake Erie Seminary, at 
Painesville, Ohio—a daughter 
school of Mount Holyoke, 
having nearly the same course 
of study and discipline— 
-where she graduated in 1867. 

About this time her parents 
returned to their old home 
at Jamestown, N. V., where 
she remained until ber mar- 
riage in 1874to Mr. Edward 
Twitchell, of Boston. After 
living in Boston until last 
summer, they moved to Wol- 
laston Heights, a suburb of 
Quincy. 

The change from a quiet 
country life to the stimulating atmosphere of a great city like Boston was 
enough to deepen and broaden a nature lees sensitive than hers, and 
thougk she enjoyed the city life with its many helps to mental improve- 
ment, yet in society, as such, she was never interested. Church benevolent 
societies, flower missions, day nurseries, each in turn were tried by her; 
but the strength and time spent seemed far too dear for the weak results, 
and she lost—but found—her life in books. 

The public library was a never-ending feast, and volumes were devoured 
indiscrim'nately, until order and better discipline were obtained through 
Miss A. E. Ticknor’s excellent ‘‘ Society for Study at Home.”’ 





One evening her bus! and insisted on Mrs. Twitchell’s going with him to 


Tremont Temple to hear Henry George. She went with great reluctance, 
for the plcasure of translating a German story had its fascinations, and 
seemed a more profitable way to spend the evening. But she came home 
eager to know morc of the great truth of which she had caught only a 
glimpse. After reading every product of Mr. George’s pen that she could 
find, she turned to the other side; but his critics were all co weak that 
they only helped to confirm her first impressions. Since then she bas 
been a convert, an advocate, and a tireless worker. 

Thomas Cross, single tax merchant, of Madoc, Ont., has been elected 
Warden of the County Council of Hastings for this year. 

E. B. Wiegand, a lawyer, of Reading, Penn., fully accepts the conclu- 
sions of Mr. George, as set forth in “‘ Progress and Poverty.’’ 

The Rev. Morse Rowell, whose sermon at Cadillac was recently reported 
in Tus Stanvanp, is now thoroughly interested in the spread of single tax 
doctrines, 

Paul R. Frothingham, assistant pastor of Unitarian church, and president. 
of “Unity Club,” at New Bedford, Mass., is honestly seeking light, and 
would be a good target for the best pens of the letter-writing corpse. He 
believes in free trade, and concedes that the trouble in the industrial world 
is caused by unemployed labor. ‘‘There are not enough jobs to go 
around,”’ he says, and he is puzzled by the fact. 

Hon. Richard Dalton, a member of the Missouri Legislature, and leading 
candidate for Governor on the Democratic ticket, is a practical farmer and 
stands exceptionally high with all classes. He 1s a leading member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, but opposes the sub-Treasury idea on principle. 

W. C. P. Breckinridge, in the North Americau Review, predicts a canvass 
of great earnestness this year, based on sincere differences of opinion 
regarding the tariff question. 

Tudor Jenks, who will be recognized as the author of “ Rusticus and 
and Citycuss,’’ published in THe Stanparpb five years ago, is now con- 


:mected with the Century and the St. Nicholas. 


Sidney Rider, of Providence, R. I., is regarded as a valuable ally by the 
single tax men of that city. 
Notes,” devoted largely to book notices and reviews, and to matter per- 
taining to the history of Rhode Island, regarding which he is an authority. 
A staunch free trader and intelligent single taxer, he punctures some old 
fallacy of the opposition in nearly every issue of his publication. 


Dr. Hilton Hammond, of South Bend, Ind., reports a steady growth of — 


the single tax movement in his city. 

James Malcolm has left Chicago and located at Ishpeming, Mich. He 
has been one of the brainiest men of one of the brainiest single tax clubs, 
that at Chicago. 


The North American Review for March contains a paper by Captain. - 


John Codman on free ships. 


The Rev. Mr. Adams, formerly assistant rector of Trinity Church, New 


York, but recently rector of ‘Irinity Church, Buffalo, returns to New Terk 
as rector of the Church of the Redeemer. Mr. Adams, who fs one of the 
most brilliant of Episcopal pulpit orators, loses no seasonable opportunity 
of declaring and proving his faith in the single tax. 


Colone! A. A. Pope appears in the March Forum with an article on good | 


roads. 





He publishes a semi-monthly called ‘* Book. 


Alderman McIntyre, of Detroit, who had not before been suspected of 













































































































THE STANDARD. 


‘Geergelem, declared a Sow days ago in a spesch in the Board on the ques- 
‘tien of sidewalks along vacant lots, that if be could have his way all vacant 
-§and would be taxed #0 high that it could not be held for & rise in value. 
Sie madc a thoroughly good single tax speech. 

_ E€ward Everett Hale still conducts the department of Comic Economics 
in the Cosmopolitan. 

BGeymour Steadman has been doing some good lectaring work in Chicago. 

9. W. Walker, of Axford, Wash., has been plying the Montesano 

: Widette, of the same State, with cogent single tax arguments. 

The Detroit News describes Howard Holmes as an agitator whose earn- 
ectness in the advocacy of the singic tax leads him to lose no opportunity 
to make a couvert, and it adds that his quiet presentation of Henry 

- {Gearge’s theories to Aldermen and others is making iteelf apparent. 

8. E. Moffet, the Washington correspondent of the San Francisco Exam- 
Aner who is known as a single tax man, is contributing to} his paper a 
thongbtfal and readable serics of articles,on the tarif. 

(Charles Frederick Holden as editor and Andrew Brown as general mana- 
ger, appear to have ecored a success with The Californ‘a Illustrated Maga- 
zine, Which from 5,000 circulation «ith the Gret number has leaped to 

-Jeacph 8. Moore, a prominent free trader, who is better identified as the 
** Parese Merchant.”’ the nom de plame under which be used to contribute 
‘Gren trade articles to the press, died at New York on Saturday, the 5th of 

4. Beell is recommended by the Democrats of his locality as a dele- 
iS as — 
Peel. Richard T. Els, leaves the John Hopkin’s University at Baltimore 
{tp become director of the now University schoo! of economics, history, and 


‘See frawpaen isa weekly paper of sixteen pages, and is the leading 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its sabecription price is 
93.00 a year, payable in advance. 
 ilanderd Extension Lid for 1802.—To introduce Tuk 8ranparp to new 
venders, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers, 
 geibecriptions for 1992 at 81.00. This offer is nol for one year, but for the 
paried from date of receipt of subscription fo the last issue of 1892. 

SRayment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be 
d@cewn simply to the order of Taz Staxpanp. In remitting in postage 


stampa, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. | 


By complying etrictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 

Maber much trouble. 
 Eapiretion.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows 
the tesue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date is an indi- 
_ @ution that money for renewal of eubscription has been duly received. 

Mew Subecriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an 
_ acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent. 

- Jeur mame cannot be found on oar books unless this is done. 
 Onsmmurnications.— All communications for publication should be addressed 
SOE Atorof Taz Sraxpany. Business letters ebould be invariably addressed 
to Tas Stawpauy, €2 University Place, New York, N.Y. 
CIRCULATION OF “THE STANDARD.” | 


Regular subscriptions received this Week... ...----- 
‘Extension 


‘Total eubscriptions for weck ending March 7 — 
— —— subscriptions .. 


Bes ec ged 
a fand for arg wan nena urcensencess sonensnrnr ne hninen tee eres wee? 1530 


Total circulation, towuc of March 9....2...-.2..000.cc00ee ocees 6,205 
| For the purpoee of enabling regular subscribers to eee whether or not 
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WHAT HE CAN'T DO. 
reliances. 
He's up in all the theories of moderu schools and esthetical: 
alleges, 
Can point one ont the Pleiades, knows all the 
iatest "ologics. 
He tells alot that’s comical of heroes biograph- 
tical, . 


coquettical. 


read in it, 


aes a ee 


VOL, x1, 118, 


thelr respective States are sufficiently represented in the Extension List, we 


give the list by States. We make no comment ; each subscriber may 


make hisown. The list is as follows: 


Alabams. .........-...cccccc0e 6 


Mississippi. ..........0.....00% 
— 
Nebraska eee eee ee or) 
New Hampshire. ...... 
New Jersey .........8+.. 
New Mexico............. 
New York ...........0% 
North Carolina.......... 
Ohio. .....-cccseeesescts 
Oklahoma Territory. -. 
—— —— 
Pennsylvania .....-:... 
Rhode Island.......:3: 
South Dakota..... 
Texas...........: 
Tennessee ......-. 
Utah............003 


48 
118 
3l 
District of Columbia........... 
Tlinols. 2.2... ccc ccc e tee” 


OP etree resceereseseseses 


Indiana 
nomad Sor ota oa 


Roane Bod 


Kentucky .............2.000e. Vermont ........: 
Louisiana. ....:...0.6..0.00-0 Virginia ........ 

Maryland .............2-...... West Virginia... 
Masgachuretta........2......... Wisconsin ........ 
Missourl..... 22.2.2... cee e ee Washington....... 
er Ae eres Wyoming .......:.. 
Minnesota..........0.cccccsece 
Michigan. ............0..ceeeee 
me — 


Persons, not now subscribers, who receive this issue of Tae! ara DAR 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for one dollar, may do so by cutting 
out and filling in the following blank, and forwarding it with the: money to 
Tue Stanvaxd, 42 University place, New York City. “ 
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To THE STANDARD, 42 University place, New Yi rk 
Enclosed find $: for subscription to THe STANDARD 
for remainder of year 1892, as per your Extension offe 


We have a limited number of subscriptions to Tak SranDARD 
posal for the year 1892. Friends of the paper wishing to place it in Ii 
raries, or to send it to new readers who are likely to become permanent sub: 
ecribere, may have their orders supplied free by sending names and addresses 
tous. These papers are paid for out of funds contributed by friends. who 
have not the time nor the facilities for soliciting subscribers. J 


OF COURSE IT IS NOT RIGHT. 
Spriugfield Republican. 
A poor miner discovered a rich vein of silver Sunday on Batchelo 
tatn, near Creede, Col. The find has already brought him an offer of €100,- 
000 in cash for his claim, which he refuses to accept. This poor man may 
have become a millionaire in a minute. Is it right 9 * 


Though daily situations seem to find them poor | the corn laws, | verily believe, if you were to’ 


bring forward the history of taxation iu this 


He knows the sex detectively, deciding who’s | country for the last 150 years, you will find as 


black a record against the landowners as even — 


Can estimate respectively the real from the | in the corn law itself. I warn them against rip- 


ping up the subject of taxation. If they want | 


Queen Cleopatra’s needle, he’s amazingly well | anotber league at the death of this onc—if they 


want another organization and a motive—then 


But one that sews can’t wheedle-dee nor squeese | let them force the middie and industrial classes 


Rescarches astronomical of his are quite seraph- 
ical, - 

our very thought he'll penetrate, provided that 
you've got ans, 
ie clances be can eeparate in minerals or botany, 
- In theory be's got a use for necromantic mystery, 
{Can square up the hypothenuse and then relate 
; ite history. 
- Jp languages now obsolete he’s wisely cnigmati- 
With explanations too = ropicte-——suspiciously 
erammatica’: 

Flies knowledge of antiquities is thought suppositi- 


Vet masters the ub‘quities historic and tradi- 

Hle's quite an evolutionist and scce uo mental 
hart in it, 

ut calls one a delusionist who faile to talk ex- 


_ pert in it. 
spesine with ant qeetations toom of inomtoter 


a bit o’ thread in it. - 
——__»-—__— 
UNEARNED INCREMENT. 

He: “Don't yon think it is wrong for people to 
marry their inteliectual inferiors?’’ She: ‘Yee; 
always wrong, and in some cases quite impossi- 
ble.” —Life. 


Wooden : “I notice in New York that they 
have a iot of lunch places where everybody helps 
bimeelf, and then reckons up his own check. I 
should think such a place would pay_here in 
Boston.” Ballfinch : ‘“‘How long have you been 
in Boston?’’ Wooden: “Two weeks.” Bull- 
finch: “It doesn’t seem possible.”’—Boston 
Courier. 


i warn ministers, and [ warn landowners and 
the aristocracy of this country, against forcing 
upon the attention of the middie and industrial 
classes, the subject of taxation. For great as I 
believe the grievance of the protective system, 


F mishy aa . — — = injustice of 


to understand how they have been cheated, — 
robbed, and bamboozled. —Richard Cobden. 


Not Alarmed : Romantic Miss (addicted to poe- 
try): “Oh, I'm just in love with Edgar Allan 
Poe.”’ Practical Adorer : ‘‘ Well, that’s all neat: o 
He’s dead.’’—New York Weekly. 


Tough : ‘I tried the bunco game ona Kansas 


farmer yesterday.”” Another tough: ‘How did - 
you come out?” Tough: ‘‘ He got my dollar and © 
a half.”"—Puck. 


‘What's the news in your town?’ “Well, — 


nothing much except that the Widow Snickers , 


ran away with a barber.“ ‘‘ With a barber?’’ 
“Yes, a nigger at that, as black as the ace of 

spades.”” ‘You don’t say so. How do you sup- _ 
pose she came to do that?” “I can’t say, unless 
perhaps it is because she is wearing black yet for | 
her husband. I guess she wanted to preserve the 


uoities by running away with a negro instead of ra 


a white man,’’—Texas ria 
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| THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


_All day, all night, I can hear the jar 


Of the loom of life, and near and far - 
It thrille with ite deep and muffled sound, 
As the tireleas wheels go always round. 


and he could work like any other peasant. For 
the rest he did not care. 

_ Atthe age of nine Ivan was sent to the Diakon 
to learn his letters. He got more blows than 
learning from the teacher, but he learned to read 


‘| and write. When he was eleven years old his 


‘Busily, ceaselessly, goes the loom, 
In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom; 
‘The wheels are turning early and late, 
. And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 


Click, clack! there’s a thread of love wove in ; 
Click, clack! another of wrong and sin ; 
What a checkered thing wil! this life be 

When we see it unrolled in eternity ! 


” Time, with a face like mystery, 
And hands as busy as hands can be, 
Bite at the loom witb ite arm outspread, 
To catch in its meshes each glancing thread. 


When shall this wonderful web be done ? 

In a thousand years, perhaps, or one ; 

Or to-morrow. Who knoweth? Not you or I. 
But the wheels turn and the shuttles fly. 


Are we spinners of wool for this life web—#ay ? 


_ Do we furnish the weaver a thread each day? 


It were better then, O my friend, to spin 
A beautiful thread, than a thread of sin. 


Ab, sad-eyed weaver, the years are slow, 
But each one is nearer the end I know ; 
And some day the last thread shall be woven in. 
God grant it be love instead ‘of sin. 
— — 
TUE STORY OF A RUSSIAN PEASANT. 
Novoye Vremys. 

Grandpa Ivan is dead. He was lying behind 
the oven, dreesed in a rough linen shirt and cov- 
ered with his sheepskin cloak. It was quite dark 
iu the corner, the emoky, flickering light of the 
pine link which lighted the room did not reach 
there. The crackiing of the burping pine and the 
voice of a cricket in the wall were the only sounds 
in the room. 

By the burning pine link sat Axenia, Ivan’s 
daughter-in-law, and her daughter Froshka, sew- 
ing a long white shirt. At the other end of the 
room hunga cradle, in which Fedya, Froshka’s 
boy, slept. When the child moved, the young 
mother rocked him by means of a board which, 
in the form of a lever, was attached to the cradle. 
With one end under her foot, like a treadle, she 
could rock ber boy without being disturbed in her 
work. 

The heavy sighs or hoarse groans which Ivan 
had uttered were caused merely by the mechani- 
ca! action of his dissolving frame. As to himself, 

~ if he were conscious at all, he felt quite comforta- 
ble. He did not feel anything and did not think 
of anything. Scenes of his past, dimly 
conceived, swayed before his imagination. Of 
such conceptions consisted his life. They were, 
indeed, the make-up of his whole, uneventfal, la- 
borious, and patient living on earth. 
_ Seventy-five years ago a young woman, 
Malanya Boobnikha, was mowing rye in the field 
ona hot day in July. She had been unwell in 
the morning, but her mother-in-law had chased 
her out to work. A noontime Malanya could no 
longer swing the scythe; her head was dizzy, 
rings of red fire played around her eyes, she had a 

_ keen pain in her bones. She dropped her scythe 

aud crept away to look for some water. Old Var- 

. vara, a neighbor, met her. 

“What ails thee, Boobnikha 
‘Thy face looks not like thine own.” 

‘*T am broken down, Varvara.” 

“Thou should’st not have gone to work 
Come, I wil! assist thee.’’ 

Malanya made no rejoinder; she could not 
speak. The woman led her to the village. But 
she could not walk far, and lay down on the 
roadside to draw breath. Half an hour later she 
gave birth to a strong, healthy boy. Her hus- 
band came with a cart and took her home. On 
the Sunday following, the new-born boy was 

christened Ivan. Six days later Malanya was at 
work in the flelds again, with her child in a tag- 
ket tied to her shoulders. 

The first five years of Ivan’s life ieft no traces 
in his memory. He had a deformed leg, and the 
people in the village said that his father, coming 
home drunk, had thrown him out of the cradle 
and broken his leg. But Ivan never troubled 
himeelf about his deformity. If anything, the 

_crooked limb was a favor to him, for it saved 
him from military service. He had strong arms, 





she asked. 


father decided that he ought to eat bread no 
longer in idleness, and he was hired out as a 
shepherd boy to a wealthy farmer in the neigh- 
borhood. His master fed and clothed him and 
paid to his father three roubles in cash and three 
bushels of rye every year. The little fellow was 
happy. In the warm seasons of the year he could 
enjoy himself to his heart’s content in the 
meadows and the woods, in which were plenty of 


‘berries, mushrooms, nuts, birds’ nests, hares and 


squirrels. What more does a peasant boy want ? 
That happiness, however, was of short duration. 
Ie lasted only three years. His older brother, 
Mikolka, was sent to the army and he was taken 
home to fill his place. 

From that time the real life of a peasant began 
for Ivan. His father was a drunkard, his younger 
brother was sickly, the care of the entire house- 
hold was laid upon him. At the dawn of the 
morning he went to work; at dinner time he ate 
a frugal meal of bread soaked in kvass, and 
rested himself for a half hour, and then he went 
to work again until late in the evening. There 
was neither rest nor recreation for, him even on 
the holidays, for his father spent such days in the 
barroom, and he had to do what the peasants cail 
the light work around the house—chop wood, re- 
pair the cart and the harness, piaster the holes in 
the chimney, repair the leakage in the roof, and so 
on. He had to work hard all the time, out of ne- 
cessity and out of fear for his father, who had 
loat his reason in drink, was of a very ugly dis- 
position and used his fist and his whip on the 
slightest provocation. 

When Ivan was eighteen years old his parents 
decided that it was time for him to marry. They 
selected for him a girl from the neighboring vil- 
lage. Her name was Matrena. The girl hada 
speckled face, and a cataract on the left eye. She 
also had a bad reputation, because she was too 
condescending to the young fellows of her own 
village. ivan did not like her and told his parents 
that he would not marry her; but his tather 
insisted in his own ugly way. Matrena wasa 
strong woman and a good worker. The summer 
was near at hand, when a strong, bard-working 
woman might be of great assistance in the house- 
hold. Ivan’s mother was growing too weak to 
do much work in the field. As to the ill-favored 
appearance of the girl, the Russian adage ays, 
‘* The face is not a glass to drink water from.’ 
In that wise lvan’s father reasoned about the 
match and gave effect to his reasoning with many 
hard bre Ivan had to submit. 

All the peasants of both Ivan’s and Ma- 
trena’s yillages took part in the marriage cele- 
bration. There was plenty of brandy at the 
repast. Ivan got drunk for the first time in 
his life, and gave his bride a good beating then 
and there. There was nothing unusual in that. 
The guests even approved of his conduct, because 
he manifested the authority of a husband on the 
very day of his wedding. The bride cried a lit. 
tle, but that did not prevent her taking part in 
the next dance. After the marriage. the young 
couple had a vacation of three days, the custom- 
ary honeymoon of the peasants, and then they 
went to work as usual in the field and about the 
little farm of Ivan’s father. Ivan had tho 
notion that a peasant must beat his wife 
and get drunk on a_ holiday. He fol- 
lowed the example of his father, whose com- 
panion he was at the barroom. He and his 
father got drunk on the holidays and beat their 
wives when they came home. The two women 
cried when they were chastised, but everything 
was forgotten the next day when all had to go to 
work again. 

The summer was hardly over when Ivan’s elder 
brother, Mikolka, came home, having been dis- 
missed from the army for some reason unknown. 
The unexpected increase in the family was too 
great a tax on the means of livelihuod on hand. 
It was, therefore, resolved that one of the three 
brothers should hire out to work. Which should 
it be? Mikolka, as the eldest son, had the right 
to take his father’s place at the family hearth. 
The youngest son, Stepka, was not strong, and 
could not do wellasa hired laborer. By a ma- 
jority of voices in the family council it was de- 


cided that Ivan must leave the house. And Ivan 
went away, far, far tothe coast of “‘ Little Mother — 
Volga’’ towork as a “‘ boorlak,’’a barge puller. 

The life of a boorlak is well known; he is 
hitched to the line of the barge, which he pulls. 
from early morning until late in the evening. 
Many, many times did Ivan walk up and down 
by the shore of the Volga, with the line on his 
shoulder, pulling the huge barge, together with 
twenty other boorlaks. In the heat of the sum- 
mer, and in the chills of the spring and the 
autumn, ankle deep in the dry sand or knee deep 
in the mud, In the parching rays of the July sun 
or in the pouring rain of September, they pulled 
their barge at an even gait, singing the slow, sad 
boorlak songs. At noon their employer would 
order a halt and give them time to eat dinner and 
rest for about an hour. But, exhausted with his 
hard, slow, monotonous work, his shoulders and 
spine sore from the preasure and friction of the 
line, the boorlak hardly cares for his dinner ; he 
falls asleep with the morsel in his mouth. The 
dinner hour passes almost unnoticed. The barge 
owner calls, and, taking the line again upon his 
sore shoulders, the boorlak tugs his barge until 
dark. : 

In the winter Ivan worked in a lumber mill on 
the Kama. Here the work was easier, but the 
wages were small. The owner of the mill was a 
**koolak,’’ a cloce-fisted extortionist. Paying 
the smallest wages he insisted that his laborers 
should buy their provisions at his stores. He 
charged them for their tobacco, shoes and other 
articles of necessity three times as much as they 
wereworth. When the working season was over, 
the balance in their favor was very sinall. Still, 
adding the little which he received at the mill to 
that which he had saved from his wages on the 
Volga, Ivan managed to send home twenty rou- 
bles every year. For six years [van worked in 
that manner. He received no news from home ; 
but that did not worry him. While tugging the 
barge or working the buzz saw in a lumber milla 
man has no time to think of home. 

One day he received with a passport a letter in- 
forming him that he was wanted at home. That 
happened in the winter, when he was working in 
the lumber mill. He told his employer that he 
must leave. That made the koolak so angry that 
he curtailed his account in a most shameful man- 
ner. Ivan had to make his way home, about six 
hundred versts, on foot and almost without 
money. Half begging and half starving, he 
trudged on until he came back to his native vil- 
lage. Great changes had occurred at his home 
during his absence. His father had died and his 
senior brother Mikolka had been transported to 
Siberia for horse stealing. His greatest surprise 
was to find that his wife was a mother of three 
children, two boys and a girl. But that did not 
trouble him. “To keep up a respectable 
appearance” he gave his wife a beating, but 
at heart he was glad to be the father of 
two healthy boys. From the day he ar 
rived Ivan was the recognized head of the housv- 
hold, which consisted of himself, his wife, and 
three children, his younger brother and wife, anc 
two unmarried sisters. There were mouths enough 
to feed and there was work enough to do, and 
{van was the only good laborer in the house. His 
younger brother could not do much because he 
had a disabled arm. Ivan settled down to work 
for his household. 

In 1861 serfdom was abolished. The twenty-six. 
peasants of the village of Poostovka, of whom 
Ivan was one, had no cause to rejoice at their 
liberation. The manor of their master, who had 
inherited the village from a distant relative, stood . 
always unoccupied. Their master lived some- 
where in a foreign land, and seemed to have for- 
gotten about the village and the serfs that he 
owned. The serfs were, conseqently, not op- 
pressed with socage or quit rents. Although they 
were told that they were free, they hardly 
knew what it meant. (overnment surveyors 
came and apportioned to them three and a 3 
half dessyatins of land for each ** feeder.”’ 
That was less than they had had when their. 
master owned the estate. 
felt that their liberty had done them more harm 
than good. They were told, moreover, that, asa 
community of free men, they had to select u 


starosta (foreman or alderman) to represent them. Ss 


before the Government authorities, They called 
@ meeting for that purpose. van was the only _ 
man inthe villagewho “knew letters,” andhe 





They, consequently, 





then. Be begred bis fallow villagers to let bim of, 


@t than be to act as “‘starosta.” He even put up| 
mpellef brandy to bribe thom that they should | 


‘@ect encther man. The brandy was drunk, but 


‘Mis segues was mot heeded ; the community bad 
@aty wasto collect *he government texes. Bat} = 
hem infell, When the natchalulk (government | 


mgent) came in the autamn and the starceta had | 
net the fall amount of tazesto deliver, he put. 


Bm fa prison for a month, or atill ‘onger, “for 


‘She neglect of duty.” Ivan served as starosta for | 
ee eee tonadtea to serve a term | 


of, lenving a wife and childat home. The second 
aon Went to tag the barge on the Volga, as his: 


Sather bad donc in his younger days. One daugh- 


fer married, avd ancther, who:cvnld not fod a 


match, atayed athome. His only real help - was 
‘Batre, bie second a0n. 


At thoage of eixty fivan’s strength gave out. le — 
aculd work wo longer ta the Gicld, and he husled, 


eleneell with the lighter work around the house. 
Seckle, and could not attend to the work around 
‘the house with the ususlenergy. His son Petro, 
(whe now Was the recognized head of the house- 
(held, came to the conclasion that the old man 
oousemed bread for nothing and must get out of 
the bons. Fortenately the rector of the parish 
Sequived a man to takecare of his bechives. Ivan 
was able to aticnd to that, and be was employed. 
Geandge ivan, as be was called, felt good as a 
Resbosper. He could stretch bimecif and warm 

5 ald emaciated frame in the bright summer 
@ay. Hecould inhale the fragrance of the woods 
endl meadows, and listen to the chirping of the 
ſUaen and thehamming of the bees. Bat his hap 


feces lected only five years. Hoe grew too 


Sesble to attend even to the beckives, and the 
passes scot him home. pe year later bis 
eyes grow dim; be could hardly acca thing. 

- _Feom that time his life was apent between his 


with ill grace by ints #en, who often told him un- 
senervedly,“ I wich thou wert deed. How long 
ee eee ae eating bread for nothing, old 


Beale net dead yet,” the soa would say. “He 
dees net want to dic, the old devil ‘*’ and he sat 


- Rutdolag their noodiework by the light of the 
 RaeMek. Nor did ivan himeclf know that his 
‘waste hie while be lived hovered over his old 
- eenes. The door opened, and Petro entered. 
‘Sho sed, smoky flame of the pine link flickered in 
See stvenm of feeb air from the opened door. 
‘Ig grandpa atill living?" Petro asked, and 
stepped up to the old man’s couch. He pulled 
the coverist—z0 grosn of recognition. Heshook 
» o4 men—n0 sign Of life. That time his 
Sather did not disappoint him ; be was dead, in- 


Well, women,”’ Petrosald coolly, “‘ he isdead. 
— we Will bury him. We must call the 


a see kee crying aloud. The child in 


Five yeare later be bocame more} 
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- | of about twenty years, be must labor all his life 
aad dic at last as one wio “eats bread for 
BD 
nothing. eS 
MY LITTLE GIR 
Sameel M. Peck. 
My little girl is nested 
Within her tiny bed, © 
_- With amber ringlets crested 
Around her dainty hea 
_ She lies so calm and etilly, 
- She breathes so soft and 
 Shecalistomindally =|. 
~ Half hidden in the snow. 
_ A weary litte mortal. : 
Has gone to slumber-land 
~The Pixtes at the portal - - 8 
: Have caught her by the hand; 

- She dreams her broken dolly 

Will coon be mended there, 

-. That looks so melancholy .- : 
Upon the rocking-chair., 

“kiss your wayward tresses, ~ 

My drowsy littlequeen; = 

know youhave caresses. 

. From floating forms unseen, __ 

_O, Angels, let mc keep her 

To kiss away my cares; 
_ This darling little sleeper, 
Who has my leve and prayers! | 
-PROTECTION A HUMBUG. 
Detroit Evening Sun. 

Henry George hit the nail square on the head 
in demonstrating the fallacy of high protection 
laws, when hesaid: ‘ Imagine a village of, say a 
hundred voters. Imagine two of these villagers 
to make such a proposition as this: ‘We are de- 
sirous, fellow citizens, of seeing you more pros- 
perous and to that end propose this plan: Give 
us the privilege of collecting a tax of five cents a 
@ay from every one in the village. No one will 
feel the tax much, for even to a man, wife and 
eight children it will only come to the paltry sum 
of 0 cents a day. Yet this slight tax will give 
our village two rich citizens who can afford to 
spend money and will at once begin to 
live in commensurate style. We will en- 
large our houses and improve our grounds, set 
ap carriages, hire servante, give pasties, and buy 
much more freely at the stores. This will make 
trade brisk and cause a greater demand for labor. 
This, {a turn, will create a greater demand for 
agricultaral prodactions, which will enable the 
neighboring farmers to make a greater demand 
for store goods and the labor of mechanics. Thus 
ehall we all become prosperous.’ 

‘* There is in no country under the sun a village 
in which the people would listen to such a propo- 
aition. Yet it ts every whit as plausible as the 
doctrine that encouraging some industries en- 
courages all fudustries. And that ie precisely 
what is being done, not in some obecure vil- 
lage in some heathen land, but right here in the 
midst of sixty millions of intelligent American 


eltizens.”” 

SELF-CONCEIT V3. SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
George William Curtis iu Harper's Magazine, 

Yet, while conceit msy thus produce a nega- 
tively agreeable effect, it cannot be called a 
positive charm. We do nut think a person more 
pleasing becauce of his conceit, and we do not 
encourage it in those who are dear to us. A 
parent represses rather than stimulates it in his 
child, and a person who should plainly and 
laboriously cultivate it would not be in peril of 
canonization. It is doubtful if conceit ever ac- 
companies real greatness. A great man, indeed, 
may bave the self-confidence that springs from 
the consciousness of power; but consciousness 
of power is very diff æent from conceit of it. The 
one is a fact ; the other, a fancy. 


— —— — 
POST-MORTEM INDOLENCE. 
Belgravia. : 
About a dozen years ago an English fel- 
low-traveler, with whom I! was returning 
from Dublin to Bradford, sald to me: “Really, 
those Irish fellows’are a queer lot! In Morrison’s 
Hotel, where I was staying, there was a poor 
walter, so ill that he could hardly craw) about, 


and I sald of him (as he stood on the steps to see 


me off) tu the carman, that poor fellow looks 
j shockingly {11!"" ‘Qch! Ill! Sure he’s dead 
| these two months, only be's too. lasy to close his 


FLYING MACHINES, 
Julian St. Botolphe in North American Review. 


There is nothing to prevent man from fying, Cee 
like the eagle of the Alps or the condorofthe 
Andes, except his want of inventive skill; and if 


the signs be true, this will not very much longer. 2 
prevent the desired consummation. : 
Man will never poise himself in the air like 


[the dragon fly, mor zigzag through it like the 
‘| awalilow. 


Neverthcleas, there appeara to be no. 
adeguate reason why he should not, some > a ! 
Fourth of July, astonish - 
‘the nation 
An’ all creation = 
By flyin’ over the celebration,” 
if ho can only devise a motor, with the nec 


‘| accessories, which will not add too much to hi 


own weight. But even great additional welg 


| will not be an? insurmountable obstacle, provide 


a sufficiently rapid motion can be attained. 

. It takes time for the greatest power to move 
the smallest mass; that is to say, if a force were 
applied for only an instant ({. ©., a point of time) 
to a mass, it would not move it in that instant: 
If, then, a great weight should press for only an. 
fnstant against a small resistance—as that of — 


the air—it would for that instant be sustained. 


Ifence it is only necessary for the weight to move — 
fast enough horizontally to rest for only an 


| instant upon any given mass of air, in orderto =~ 
be sustained. As it moved from mass to mass it 


would not have time to fall through any one of 
them. Of course, this condition can be reached 


only approximately; but the closer the approxi- _ 


mation, the less uplifting power would Perequuces 
fu the motor. 

The principle fs strikingly illustrated by Mr. ae 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, by com- | 
paring such a mass to a skater moving rapidly | 


over thin ice. The briefest pause ordimiuution —- 


in bis epced, and his support would instantly 
yield; but it is only necessary for him to move 
fast enough to glide over a film as thin as tissue 
paper. rete 

Here, then, is the problem of aerial navigation 7 
theoretically solved. Given, a mass of any size 
or weight, spread laterally so as to rest upon a 


sufficiently large mass of air, and moving with | 


sufficient speed horizontaily, and your flying ma- 


chine, so long dreamed of and soardently sought, 


is achieved ! 
Such is, or is to be, Professor Langley’s Aero- | 


plane, the realization of the magic carpet of the | 7 


*‘ Arabian Nights.” May Fortune and his happy 


genius bring speedy success! 
— — — 


A HORRIBLE WARNING HEEDED 
Belgravia. 

A friend of my fathec’s had a servant called 
Jerry Doherty, a handy man, who was of in- 
valuable service to him—unti! poor Jerry took to 
drink. His master, as much in his own interests — 
as in Jerry's, was continually trying to reform — 
him ; and to this end he would read out to Jerry. 
from the newspapers every story of crime or of. 
trouble traceable to drink which he could findin | 
them, At last he came upen a story which might 
have reformed Bardolph. It was a thrilling tale. 


of a drunkard who was eo saturated with whiskey 


that his breath caught fire as he was blowing out 


a candle, set his inside ablaze as it would have. — 


setany other whiskey-caek, and burned him to 


ashes in five minutes. ‘ Now, Jerry, now, Jerry,’’ 4 
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urged his master, with the solemnity of an adjura- 
tion, “let this be a warning to you!” ‘Oh, be- 
gor, it will so, sir !*? groaned the horrified Jerry. 
‘I'll never blow a candle out again the longest 
‘day I tive.” 


The firet thing which the Democracy will write 
upon the slate will be the nationalization of the 
tend. —Judge Hughes. 
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| “The Condition of Labor,” an 
“Open letter by Henry George in 
oh to the Encyclical of Pope Leo 

XIII, containing the text of the 
— Enc clical, is now ready for delivery, 
Cloth, 75 ‘cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
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TAX LEAGUE OF 
UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THR NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THB 
\ @INGLE TAX LEAGUB OP THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NBW YORK, 6EPT. 3, 1890. 
We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 


dent truth enunciated in the Deciaration of American 
*“[Indépendence, that all men are created equal, and are 


THE 


endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 


We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of what is 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out a fair return to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that cach man is entitied to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no taz should be levied on the pro. 
ducts of labor. 

To carry out these principles we are in favor of raising 
oll public revenues for national, state, ccunty aad mv: 
nicipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre. 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in all our states we now levy some tax on the 


value of land, the can be tustituted by the 
- simple and cass @iguaf ag, one after another 
all other tazes now levied, and tely increas: 


ing the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
ome source for all expenses of government, the reve- 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov. 
erumente and the general government, as the revenue 
rom direct taxes fs now divided between the loca 
and state governments; or, a assessment being 
made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this manner, 
The single tax we propose ts not atax on land, and 
_ therefore would not fall on the use of land and be. 
come a tax on labor. 
It is a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on ali land, but only on valuable land, 
- and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
im proportion to ite value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. li 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 
_ im assesamente under the single tax all values created 
by indi: use or improvement wouki be excluded 
aud the value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh. 
borhood, ete., to be determined by impartial periodical 
asscssments. Thus the farmer would bave no more 
tazes to pay than. the speculator who held a similar 
piece of lard idie, and the maa who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than the 
- man who held a similar lot vacant. 


i 3 tax, in short, would call upon men to con. 
to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
; to the value of the natural opportunities ties they hold. It 
would compel them.to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for putting {t to ite fullest use. 
The elngie tax, therefore, would— 

4. Take the weight of tazation off of the agricul. 
tural districte where land has little or no value irre 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns aud 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 

- dollars per acre. 

ee Dinpense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
‘morde of simplify government and 
————— 


Ww existe between the states of our Union, 


thus enabling our people to share, through free ex- 
changes, in ali the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculiar skill 
of other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusta, monopolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. I¢ would do away 
with the Gnes and peualitics now levied on anyone 
who improves a farm, erects a howe, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply 
_ labor or expend capital in production or exchange 
without Sine or restriction, and would leave to each 
the full product of hie exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unproftavie to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. It would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 
polists to hold natural opportunities unused or only 
half weed, and would throw open to labor the illim- 
itable field of employment which the earth offers to 
man. It would thue solve the labor problem, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
cecupations to the full carnings of labor, make over- 
production impessible until all human wante are 
eatiofied, render labor-saving inventions biessin. 
te all. and entes eurh an enermote produ: tics an“ 
such an equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leleure and participation im the 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. 

With respect to monopolies other than the monopoly 
of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 


end fer the whole people concerned, through their 
opoper government. leeal, state er national, as may he. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
‘Munsviu.—Merlden single taxclub. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns, 724 E. Main et. President, John Cairns; secre 
tary, Arthur M. Dignam. 


Snanon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 
2. Ryan. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. at., n. w. 
IOWA. 


Buaiineton —Burlington single tax club. First Satur- 
day of each month, 806 North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Nosena, 090 Hedge av.: sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 

 =fILLINOIB, 

Cmicago.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Balley, 
819 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Galle st., room 
733. 

Sours CrHicago.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
- Baocgton.—Singie tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres., Wm A. 
McKindrick: sec., A. 8. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 
MINNESOTA. 

Minwearoits.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the Weet Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2908 Lyn- 


dale av., N. 
MISSOURI. 

STaTe.—Missouri single tax committee. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. Thies committee is pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blanks sent on application. It is also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 613 
Elm st., St. Louis. 


St. Louis —Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o'clock in Bowman Block, n. e. cur. lith and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec'y, L. P. Custer, 27174 


Sheridan av. 
REW YORK. 

Eastern District single tax club. Monthly meetings 
om the first Monday of each month, at 9 South Third 
street, Brooklyn. Pree., Joseph McGuinness, 133 8. 9th 
at. Brooklyn, E. D: sec., Emily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman's Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tuesaday of each month at 3 r. M., at 195 Livingston street. 
Pres, Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venie 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue, 

Onto. 

Dartos.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway: sec sec. 
W. W: Eile, 108 East 5th st. 


PENNSYLVANIA; 

GuAMANTOWN.—Single tax ciub. Sec., B. D. Burleigh, 13 
Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesday of each month, 
at Vernon Hall, cor. Main st. and Chelton av., at 8 P. u. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut st. 

Portstown.—Single tax club. Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings each month in Weitsenkorn’s hail. 
Pres, D. L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 

Reapine.—Heading single tax society. Monday even 
ings, 733 Penn st. Pres., Wm. H. McKinney; sec., C. 
&. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 

TEXAS. 
Hoveros,—Houstoa eingle tax club. Meetings every 


, — evening, 7.20, Frenhite a, : dee — Pres. 


. Brown, ees, and trons. 
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to plumpness. Beautiful women know how 
‘much it owes to comfort. Men do uot think 


of these things very deeply ; beauty does not 


omplyi ng with general request, 


: seem to them to call for analysis, 2 
BEECHAN’S PILLS ue What is thinness? ‘Too little fat. You say. 


aT in future for the nied S tates you are losing flesh when you are gettinggshin. 
— — with , It is fat. You are losing fat; aud fat belongs 


to health and comfort as well as to beauty. 


. ‘Tasteless a r d : If a woman imagines she cares more 
luble Coating, beauty than for comfort. and. health, it 


because she does not. see that there is : no 
mpletely disguisin ng the taste beauty without comfort and health. 


rf the Pill without in any 


way im pai ri ie | it s efficac y- to some who are thin, is 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 
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